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MISCELLANIES. 


SALLY HOLT AND THE DEATH OF JOHN 
HAYLOFT. 














Four times in the year—twice at the season of 
half-yearly dividends, and twice at the inter- 
diate quarters, to make her slender investments 
here calls at my Aunt Shakerly’s, a very plain, 
demure maiden, about forty, and makes her 
ay downward to the kitchen, or upward to my 
jousin’s chamber, as may happen. Her coming 
not to do chair-work, or needle-work—to tell 
}fortun o beg, steal, or borrow. She does not 
Brome for old clothes, or for new. Her simple er- 
i is lo re, strong, disinterested, enduring 
» passi love of women—at least for wo- 


+ It is not often servitude begets mach kindliness 
between the two relations; her’s, however, grew 
from that ungenial soil. For the whole family of 
the Shakerlies she has a strong feudal attachment, 
but her particular dwells with Charlotte, 
the latest born of the clan. Her she doats upon 
—her she fondles—and takes upon her longing, 
loving lap. 

Okt not the oblivious attentions of the worthy 
Dominie Sampson, to the tall boy Bertram, be 
called an unnatural working! I have seen my 

. cousin, a good feeder, and well grown into wo- 
manhood, sitting—two good heads taller than her 
dry-nurse—on the knees of the simple-hearted 
Sally Holt! Ihave seen the huge tation 

, unlapp’d from the homely speckled ker- 
chief, and thrust with importunate tenderness into 
the bashful marriageable hand. 

My cousin’s heart is not so artificially compos- 
ed, as to let her scorn titis humble affection, tho’ 
she is puzzled sometimes with what kind of look 
-to receive these honest but awkward endear- 
ments. I have seen her face quivering with half a 

h. 


f 


or other, when Miss Charlotte keeps house, she 
will live with her as a servant; and this expecta- 
‘tion makes her particular and earnest to a fault 
. in her inquiries about sweethearts, and offers, and 
pthe matrimonial chances; questions which I have 
pen my cousin listen to with half a cry. 

Perhaps Sally looks upon this confidence as her 
tight, in return for those secrets which, by joint 
of ignorance and affection, she could not 
p reposing in the bosom of her foster-mistress. 
ature, unkind to her, as to Dogberry, denied to 
that knowledge of reading and writing which 
pmes to some by instinct. A strong principle of 
igion made it a darling point with herto learn 
read, that she might study in her bible ; but in 
ite of all the help of my cousin, and as ardent a 
sire for learning as ever dwelt in scholar, poor 
lly never mastered beyond A-B-ab. Her mind, 
aple as her heart, was unequal to any more dif- 
ult combinations. Writing was worse to her 

n conjuring. My cousin was her amanuensis : 
ad from the vague, unaccountable mistrust of ig- 














ace, the inditer took the pains always to com- 
the verbal message with the transcript, by 
nting the number of the words. 





+ I would give up all the tender epistles of Mrs. 
hu Breoke, to has texd one af — - 
23 but were amatory, and there ept 
sis for plain ea she wae, Sally Hols «pad a 


There is an unpretending plainness in ome 
ces that has its charm—an upaffected — 
looks that neither satisfy the critical: 
leave the matter of beauty at once {> 

i Eee ae & new 
‘the ‘to mend an old one. . not one 
: wey —* ohn Hayloft 

for her in his dreams; and to judge from 




























tailita- 


very shorty 
hair, the clippings of a 
‘ stood she fore- 





ly plain of Salamanca. __ * 
I remember vividly at this moment the ecstasy 
af her grief at the receipt of the fatal news. She 
Jwas standing near the dresser with a dish just 
ie 2 ———— dropped dich M 
din a hundred ave a- 
: would have flung themselves after it on the 
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sleep, and 


* on it. 
Salle did nothing 
welled, travelled, 
antec nor canted, nor 















The action was not adequate to her relief. She 
got up—toek afresh chair—then another—and 
another—and another,—till she had rocked on all 
the chairs in the kitchen. 

The thing was tickling to both sympathies. It 
was pathetical to behold her grief, but ludicrous 
that she knew no better how to grieve. 

An American might have thought that she was 
in the act of enjoyment, but for an intermitting O 
dear! O dear! Passsion could not wring more 
from her in the way of exclamation than the tooth 
ache. Her lamentations were always the same, ev- 
en in tone. By and bye she pulled out the hair— 
the cropped, yellow, stunted, scrubby hair; then 
she fell to rocking—then O dear! O dear !—and 
then Da Capo. 

It was an odd sort of elegy, and yet, simple as 
it was, I thought it worth a thousand of Lord Lit- 
tleton’s ! 
|, “Heyday, Sally! what is the matter?” was a 
very natural inquiry from my Aunt, when she 
came down into the kitchen ; and if she did not 
make it with her tongue, at least it was asked very 
intelligibly by her eyes. Now Sally had but one 
way of addressing her mistress, and she used it 
here. It was the same with which she would have 
asked for a holiday, except that the waters stood 
in her eyes. 

“Ifyou please, Ma’am,” saidshe, rising up 
from her chair, and dropping her old curtsey, “ if 
you please, Ma’am, it’s John Hayloft is dead ;” 
and then she began rocking again, as if grief was 
a baby that wanted jogging to sleep. 

My Aunt was posed. She would fain have 
comforted the mourner, but her mode of grieving 
was so out of the common way, that she did not 
know how to begin. To the violent she might 
have brought soothing ; to the desponding, texts 
of patience and resignation ; to the hysterical, sal 
volatile; she might have asked the sentimental for 
the story of her woes. A good scolding is useful 
with some sluggish grief :—in some cases a cordial. 
{n others—a job. 

If Sally had only screamed, or bellowed, or 
fainted, or gone stupified, or raved, or said a col- 
lect, or moped about, it would have been easy to 
deal with her. But with a woman that only rock- 
ed on her chair-—— 

What the devil could my Aunt do ?— 


Why, nothing :—and she did it as well as she 





could Hoop. 
A PARTHIAN GLANCE. 
‘¢ Sweet Memory fted by th le 
Of up the stream of time Tore fp salt. i 
: Rocgrs. 


Come, my Crony, let's think upon far away days, 
And lift up a little Oblivion’s veil; 

Let's consider the past with a lingering gaze, 

Like a peacock whose eyes are inclined to his tail. 
Aye, éome, let us turn our attention behind, 

Like those critics whose heads are so heavy, I fear, 


_ It is one of Sally’s staple hopes that, some day | That they cannot keep up with the march of the miad, 


And so turn face about for reviewing the rear. 


Looking over Time's crupper and over his tail, 

Oh, what ages and pages there are to revise ! 

And as farther our back-searching glances prevail, 
Like the emmets, “ how little we are in our eyes!” 


What a sweet pretty innocent, half a yard long, 

On a dimity lap of true nursery make ! 

I can fancy I hear the old lullaby song 

That was meant to compose me, but kept me awake. 


Methinks I still suffer the infantine throes, 

When my flesh was a cushion for any long pin— 
Whilst they patted my body to comfort my woes, 

Oh! how little they dreamt they were driving them in! 


Infant sorrows are strong—infant pleasures as weak— 
But no grief was allow'd to indulge in its note ; 

Did you ever attempt a small “ bubble and squeak,” 
Thro’ the Dalby's Carminative down in your throat ? 


Did you ever go up to the roof with a bounce? 

Did you ever come down to the floor with the same ? 
Ob ! Tcan’t but agree with both ends, and pronounce 

“ Head or tails” with a child, an unpleasantish game ! 
Then an urchin—I see myself urchin, indeed, 

With a smooth Sunday face for a mother's delight ; 
— am sure there was 


Of a Sabbath, to follow each Saturday night. 

Was your face ever sent to the housemaid to scrub? 

° Have you ever felt huckabuck soften’d with sand ? 

. And your eyes knuckled out with the back of the hand? 
Then a school-boy—my tailor was nothing at fault, 


—— towell'd up toa snub, 


. an urchin will grow toa lad by degrees,— 

But how.well I remember that “ pepper and sah” 
That was down to the elbows, and up to the knees ! 
What a figure U cut when as Norval I spoke ! 

With a lanky right leg duly planted before ; 

Whilst I told of the chief that was kill'd by my streke, 
And extended my arms as “ the arms that he wore !” 


Next a Lever—Oh ! say, where you ever in love? 

With a lady too cold—and yeur bosom too hot 
Have you bow'd to a shoe-tie, and knelt to a glove? 
Like a beau that desired to be tied in a kuot. 


With the Bride all in white, and your body in blae, 
Did you walk up the aisle—the genteelest of men? 
When I think of that beautiful vision anew, 

Oh! I seem bat the bifin of what l was then! 


I am wither'd and worn by a premature care, 
And my wriukles confess the decline of my days; 
Old Times’ busy hand has made free with my hair, 
And I's seeking to hide it—by writing for bays? 


Heop. 
a 
THE DECLINE OF MRS. SHAKERLY. 


Towards the close of her life, my Aunt Shaker- 
ly increased rapidly in bulk: she kept. adding 
growth unto her growth, 

* Giving a sum of more to that which had tuo mach,” 
till the result was worthy of a Smithfield premium. 
It was not the triumph, however, of any systema- 
tie diet for the promotion of fat,—(except oyster- 
eating there is no homan system of stall-feeding,) 
—on the con’ »she lived abstemiously, diluting 


{ 


* 








her food with pickle-acids, and keeping ſrequent 


fasts in order to reduce her compass; but they 
failed of this desirable effect. Nature had plan- 
ned an original tendency in her organization that 
was not to be overcome :—she would have fatten- 
ed on sour krout. 7 

My uncle, on the other hand, decreased daily ; 
originally a little man, he became lean, shrunken, 
wizened. There was a predisposition in his con- 
stitution that made him spare, and kept him so: 
—hz would have fallen off even on brewer’s 
grains. 3 

It was the common joke of the neighborhood 
to designate my aunt, my uncle, and the infant 
Shakerly, as,“ Wuotesate, Reta, and For 
Exportation ;” and, in truth, they were not in- 
apt impersonations of that popular inscription,— 
my aunt a giantess, my uncle a pigmy, and the 
child being “ carried abroad.” 

Alas! of the three departments, nothing now 
remains but the Retail portion—my uncle, a pen- 
nyworth,a mere sample. 

It is upon record, that Dr. Watts, though a pu- 
ny man in person, took a fancy, towards his lat- 
ter days, that he was too large to pass through a 
door: an error which Death shor tly corrected by 
taking him through his own portal. My unhap- 
py aunt, with more show of reason, indulged in a 
similar delusion; she conceived herself to have 
grown inconveniently cumbersome for the small 
village of * * * *, and my uncle, to quiet her, 
removed to the metropolis. There she lived for 
some months in comparative ease, till at last an 
unlucky event recalled all her former inquietude. 
The Elephant of Mr. Cross,a good feeder, and 
with a natural tendency to corpulence, throve so 
well on his rations, that, becoming too huge for 
his den, he was obliged to be despatched. My 
aunt read the account in the newspapers, and the 
catastrophe with its cause took possession of her 
mind. She seemed to herself as that Elephant.— 
An intolerable sense of confinement and oppres- 
sion haunted her by day and in her dreams. First 
she had a tightness at her chest,then in her limbs, 
then all over; she felt too big for her chair—then 
for her bed—then for her room—then for the 
house! To divert her thought my uncle propes- 
ed to goto Paris: but she was too huge for a 
boat—for a barge—for a packet—for a frigate— 
for a country—for a continent! “She was too 
big,” she said, “ for this world—but she was go- 
ing to one that is boundless.” 

Nothing could wean her from this belief; her 
whole talk was of “ cumber-grounds;” of the 
“burthen of the flesh ;” and of “ infinity.”— 
Sometimes her head wandered, and she would 
then speak of disposing of the “ bulk of her per- 
sonals.’? 

In the mean time her health decayed slowly, 
but perceptibly ; she was dying, the doctor said, 
by inches. 

Now my uncle was a kind husband, and meant 
tenderly, though it sounded untender: but when 
the doctor said that she was dying by inches— 

* God forbid!” cried my uncle; “ consider 
what a great big creature she is !”? 

Hoop. 
a EE 

Stockhotm presented a seene of unusual activi- 
ty on the 26th of July, on occasion of a public hol- 
iday given in honor of Bellman the poet, who died 
forty years ago. Of this poet Sweden is justly proud 
for he has never had an equal in any country.— 
When extemporizing verses, it was his custom, at 
the same time, to compose music to them, which 
gave them that peculiar and unrivalled charm, 
whereby they are endeared to the Swedes of every 
rank, and sex, and age. If they are less known 
to strangers than the worksof Tegner, Kellgren, 
and others, it is because, by their very nationali- 
ty, they are absolutely untranslateable, even into: 
the languages of the north. The public enthusi- 
asm having decreed a statue to Bellman’s memo- 
ry, the necessary funds were immediately subscri- 
bed, and Bystrom, the national sculptor, was em- 
ployed to execute acolossal bust of the poet in 

ronze. This the artist completed during his 
stay at Rome; and the bust having arrived in 
Stockholm, the King appointed a spot in his park 
for its erection, and contributed toward the pay- 
ment of the necessary charges. The 16thof Ju- 
ly was fixed forthe solemn inauguration of the 
monument, and never has such a concourse of 
spectators been known in the park ; in fact, the 
promenades, which often excite the wonder of 
strangers, never exhibited so crowded an assem- 
blage as on this occasion. About seven, the King 
arrived, attended by the Prince Royal, and fol- 
lowed by the Queen and the Princess Royal in a 
carriage. The Baron Akerjelm, the leader of the 
subscription, jounced an eulogium on Bell- 
man; and, while he was thus engaged, the cur- 
tains, being removed, discovered the bust and pe- 
destal of Sweden’s favorite poet,a band of ama- 
teurs singing the while the praises of the bard.— 
The King and the Prince Royal then entered the 
inclosure surrounding the monument, and rode 
several times round it, amid the acclamations of 
the public, the orchestra playing the Swedish na- 
tional air. His Majesty mixed with the crowd, 
and was seen to shake hands with the sun of Bell- 
man, who is a merchant in Stockholm. He also 
conversed with many others in a tone of the most 
unstudied affability, and was greeted on every 
side with rapturous acclamations. 

In the early part of the present year, 1829,Rus- 
sia lost, in the person of Yurii Alexandrovich Ne- 
lidinsky-Meletzky, a poet of considerable talent. 
we —— oor estimable —— their beauty, 
than important for space t occupy, are 
loose, but fragrant flowers, —2 by thee au- 
thor through variags periodicals. They consist 


of short lyrical pieces, songs, and ballads; and/| ters of the Ohio; though it appears, that he at-) this sublime sta i: amosg the’ , a. 
are, for the most part, distinguished by warmth of tempted to “ lick ” the contractor, who built a flat; “ines ” had their — i is “+ Z * 
feeling, delicacy of sentiment, and a felicitous turn | boat for him at Pittsburgh, because he insisted up- piſying water of life, to feel;o ss oe oe: 
of expression. - moreover combine great en-| on paying the man in rum, and other Yankee no- ble tickle, the nozzling of th , ¥ 

ergy with great simplicity of language. By his| tions, among which was @ promissory slip of pa- toe; and had moccasin bj 

eountrymen, Nelidinsky is justly considered one|per. Col. Fluger was soon made out to be re- tion, if the sefpen 

of their most successful writers in this species of| markably “ cute,” even tga fault; and the people | of the bitten. 


poetry. With him, however, poetry was merely 


a relaxation from the drier studies imposed by his 
official duties, As state councillor and member of 
the senate; and that he himself attached no great 





importance to these amusements of his leisure may 
be inferred from his never having published them 
in acollected form. Now that their author is no 
more, it is to be hoped that some one else will un- 
dertake the office of editing them. Nelidinsky 
was born in 1751, and entering into military ser- 
vice at an early age, served in the war against the 
Turks, between the years 1770 and 1774. He 
was afterwards appointed one of the embassy to 
Constantinople ; and at a subsequent period serv- 
ed in Fintand, till he quitted the army in 1786.— 
He was much distinguished by the Emperor Paul, 
by whom he was made first state-councillor, and, 
in 1800, a member of the senate. 


A young Polish poet has undertaken the diffi- 
cult task of translating the Odes of Pindar, and 
has so succeeded in some of his attempts, that he 
has been encouraged by those skilled in both lan- 
guages to proceed with his design. The Odes 
which he has already translated have appeared at 
Urtua, the original Greek text being printed be- 
side the Polish. — 


ee 


Mode of taking the Wild Mares in South A- 
merica. The persons who gain a living by hunt- 
ing the wild mares of the Pampas, and killing 
them for their hides, may be described as _resem- 
bling the back-woodsmen of North America.— 
They are continually shifting theie habitation, as 
the prey of which they are in search becomes 
scarce ; and they seldom follow this wandering 
mode of life for any great length of time ; always 
abandoning it as soon as they have gained a little 
money to purchase cattle and commence breeding 
them in another situation. But to begin even this 
first occupation of mare-killing, it is necessary to 
be possessed of a herd of about two hundred tame 
horses and mares, all of which are trained to fol- 
low a bell fastened to the neck of the most docile 
among them—which is hence called Madrina.— 
The horses of this herd are used for. riding, but 
the mares for breeding only. Two or more gau- 
chos having joined their stocks of horses together, 
they erect a mud house on the open waste, and 
thatch it on the top withrushy grass; after which 
they procure from a great distance by almost in- 
credible labor, a quantity of wooden palisades, 
with which they form acorral, or penfold of great 
size. Their stock in trade being thus established, 
they set out from their new home to scour the 
country ; taking little or no material for subsist- 
ence with them, but depending on their own skill 
in procuring it for themselves when needed. They 
are frequently absent on these expeditions for a 
month together ; never sleeping under a roof dur- 
ing all that time, and their food the flesh of wild 
animals, and a little brackish water. The only 
means which they have of dressing the formér is 
by roasting it on fires made with horse-dung j for 
there is no other tuel to be met with. Theirmode 
of taking the wild mares of which they mre in 
search is very simple, and attended by little diffi- 
culty. Immediately they encounter a herd of 
wild horses they drive their own troop of tame 
ones among them, ani the two soon become, as it 
were, incorporated together. ‘The whole are then 
driven in one body towards the Puesto, and on 
reaching it are made to enter the enclosure of pal- 
isades ; where the wild mares are noosed, one by 
Lone, with the lazo and dragged outside to a short 
distance, where they are slaughtered, and their 
hides taken off—the carcasses being left to be de- 
voured by the vultures, caranchos, and other birds 
of prey, which are always present in vast numbers 
in the immediate vicinity of those loathsome sham- 
bles. There are frequently not less than a hun- 
dred carcasses at one time left to be devoured in 
this manner. Ifthe mares happen to be fat, this 
substance is used for the fires and lamps of the 
gauchos ; but generally speaking, the hide is the 
sole source of the profit derived from this disgust- 
ing occupation. —American Turf Register and 
Sporting Magazine. 

a ee 

COL. PLUG. 


A northerner resident in the West sometimes 
feels his pride wounded, as he finds so few of the 
first famous “ residenters”” to have been born 
north of the Hudson. I take pleasure in having 
it in my power, to redeem one memorable excep- 
tion from oblivion. Traits of the horse, alligator 
and snapping turtle are not exclusively western 
instincts, as I will make appear. 
Col. Fluger was born in the county of Rock- 
ingham, in New-Hampshire, and in a town, where 
they still calla kitchen a scullery. Ue hada 
slight at cards, and a knowing instinct in relation 
to watches and horses, almost from his babyhood. 
The boy, who wanted to be unburdened of his cop- 
pers, had only to play “hustle,” or “ pitch-pen- 
ny” with him. He was supposed to have a rev- 
erend dread of mortal hurts, but could “ lick ” any 
boy of his size at fourteen. Being a youth of 
broad red cheeks, muscle and impudence, and 
withal, abundantly stored with small talk, from 
eighteen to twenty-one he was a dicided favorite 
with the fair, and had had various love affairs, be- 
ing reputed remarkably slippery in regard to the 
grace of perseverance. At twenty-four he had 
mounted epaulettes, was a militia colonel, had a 
portentous red nose, and was in bad odor with all 
honest people. Soon afterwards, he went under 
lock and key for want of some one who would 
bail him for twenty dollars. The colonel, on his 
release, in a huff of unrequited patriotism, discov- 
ered, that the people had no taste of merit ; ¢ad 
incontinently in his wrath abandoned his country, 
setting his face towards the western woods, whieh 
had just began to be a subject of discussion. 

Little is remembered of him on the upper wa- 
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of that sharp Uealing. town weré not ugwilling to bs 


» Flat boats had begun to descend the Ohio to 
New Orleans in considerable numbers. But from 
Louisville to the mouth of the Ohio, was, for the 
most part, a vast, Unpeopled wilderness. At Fort 
Massac, and thence to the Mississippi, on the 
north shore of the river, harbored a gang of those 
detestable villains, whose exploits were of such 
terrible notoriety in the early history of the navi- 
gation of this beautiful river. Numerous Ken- 
tucky broad-horns, generally with whiskey and 
provisions, and sometimes with cutlery and piece 
goods, were seen floating down the forests. ‘They 
were manned by an unique people, tall, athletic, 
reckless, addicted to strange curses, and lit- 
tle afraid of thunder. Withal they loved a rea- 
sonable dram, were fond of playing eards, and 
were easily parted from thcir money. These 
honest fellows were the fowls, that the rogues of 
Massac and Cash delighted to pluck. They 
would entice the broad-horns to land, and play 
cards with the crew, and cheatthem under the 
cotton wood shade. ‘i‘hey would pilot their boats 
into a difficult place, or give them such directions 
from the shore, as would be sure to run them on 
asnag. Failing that, they would creep, like wea- 
sels, into the boats by night, while they were tied 
up to the willows, and bore a hole, or dig out the 
caulking in the bottom. ‘When the crew found 
their boat sinking, these benevolent Cash boys 
were busily at hand, with their periogues and 
crafts, to save the floating barrels and boxes.— 
Rightly they named it “ plunder” in Kentucky 
parlance ; for they rowed the saved goods up the 
Cash, and in the deep swamps next day no trace 
of them was to be seen. If one or two of the 
crew chanced to straggle away in pursuit of their 
lost cargo, they scrupled not to knock them in the 
head, shvot, or dirk them, and give them a name- 
less grave in the morasses. A volume of narra- 
tives of these boat-wrecking scoundrels might be 
collected. Nor will you ever float by Fort Mas- 
sac, the House of Nature, or the mouth of Cash, 
with an old residenter for a companion, without 
hearing haic-bristling stories of the knavery, cruel- 
ty and murders of the villains of Cash, 

Col. Fluger floated to these wretches by the ate. 
traction of like to like. The faded scarlet and the 
tarnished yellow of his epaulettes, his red nése, his 
* cuteness,” his strange curses, his utter reckiess- 
ness stood him instead of initiatory “grips.” He 
was one of nae forthwith, in ——— 
and in a month he was the Napoleon des- + 

radoes of Cash. His seo “were 

entuckian on a ground of Yankee; and he had, | 

says my informant, more of this, “ than you Could - 
shake a stick at.” The fund of his real fighting 
courage was questionable ; but lie was. impoving 
in that line ; and for cunning and cruelty was an 
incarnate devil. Finding, that in that common- 
wealth, titles were not only not in demand, but 
matter of envy, he doffed his. To fall in with 
the laconic and forcible style of his troop, who 
came over all eppellatives by the shortest, he cut 
—— name to Plug. Being, says my 
info » of a delicate ear, and rich in Book- 
tionary lore, he undoubtedly thus condensed the 
name for its euphonic compactness. For night 
and secret work Plug had a lect of Bucksnatchers 
with chosen crews, to row up and down the river. 
Not a warehouse between Louisville and Cash 
had a luck, for which this gang had not a key.— 
The enormous bunch of black and rusty keys, 
shown at Dorfeuille’s Museum, as having been 
found in the Ohio, near the House of Nature, un- 
doubtedly belonged to the banditti of Col. Plug. 
We have no doubt, that they will hereafter be 
viewed with suitable reverence, as an antique rel- 
ic of no mean mystery and importance. 

Plug had his episode of love and marriage on 
this wise. A periogue load of French and Span- 
ish traders were descending from St. Louis to 
New Madrid, where they resided. They landed 
on the paints nearly Dpposite the mouth of Cash, 
whether for hunting or divertisement, or for what 
object does not appear. Plug, like his prototype, 
was roaming up and down, and to and fro at the 
head ofhis gang. They came upon the camp- 
fire of the traders, as they had dinéd, drank their 
whiskey, and were taking their pipes, and reclin- 
ing in the shade’ in‘ paradisaical reverie. These 
meek citizens cared as little to see Plug, as him of 
the deep'sulphur domicile. They cleared out in 
their periogue in a twinkling. A damsel of their 
number had wandered away some distance to 
gather pawpaws. The party intercepted, and 
made her prisoner. They found her a giantess in 
size, of varnished copper complexion, and evi- 
dently bearing the blood of at least three races 
mixed in her veins. But, though deserted by her 


friends, she neither wept, made ve hetray- * 

ed fear, or surprise, not she. A real c®mopulite, 2 
Her march was o'er the fallen logs, ’ 
Her home the forest shade. 

Her dialect was as faigag compound as Plug’s, * 


though not very ĩntelligĩ io him, being compos- 
ed, in nearly equal proportions, of south of Eu- 
rope, Negro and Indian. But love has its own 
language. She and the Colonel saw, loved, ani . 
mutually conquered. The subordinates might 
envy 3 but who would contest the claims of Plug 
to the fair one?) The sex and the relation of the 
quarteroen to her husband were designated by the 
same tact, which eut down Eluger to Plug. © She 
was thereafter known by the name Pluggy. 

_ Fiveymiles up the Cash, on the verge of a vast 
swamp, sursounded by deep cane brakes, dnd in- 
extricabletangle, was the log bower of the Arca- 
dians. Some millions of unemployed Musquetoes 
kept garrison in the swamp. Bears, wolves and << 
panthets were no strangers there ; and moceasin “>> 
snakes renewed their vernal skins at théle leisure. — 
But the inmates, as the Kentucky orater gaid, “ in” ae 
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_ well up to these things to be fazed by alittle cold 
‘lead. It was understood, too, that Nine-eyes had 


-.. gan to perambulate the country armed to the teeth 
** and bearing the sword me vain. Boats, that 


. Fevenge 
well armed, landed above, and 


ts 





disposed of, uncoffined, and in a nameless sepul- 
chre ; and here, no doubt, were deposited the a- 
vails of Dorfeuille’s bunch of keys. Here bandit 
scenes transpired,which only neededSchiller’s pain- 
ting, to have been as famous, as those of Venice 

or Germany. Ina few months Pluggy’s renown 
rivalled that of her husband. Her height, fierce- 
ness and rough chin, and a kind of long ‘moss at 
the corners of her upper lip, not unlike mustachi- 
os, often raised bantering questioning among the 
banditti, in their cups, when the leader was absent 

if he had not really taken a man, instead of a la. 
dy, to the partnership of his abode. In fact, it 
had become a joke among them to affirm that 
Pluggy was a man in the dress of a swaw. In 
due time a little wailer Plug raised a lusty cry in 
the woods, being, that the poor thing had not tak- 
en a musqueto dose, and its skin had not yet ac- 
quired the habit of being bitten. Dr. Mitchell and 
others had not yet raised nice physiological dis- 
tinctions ; and this little one, in the rough cast 
reasonings of the gang, was deemed _ proof conclu- 
sive in regard to the sex. 

Their only domestic broil of public notoriety 
occurred some years afterwards. An intercourse, 
not altogether platonic, was suspected to be in 
progress between Pluggy and. the second in com- 
mand. The courage of the commander had wax- 
ed, by this time, to the sticking poiat. He called 
the lieutenant, known by name as “ Nine-eyes ” to 
the field, or rather swamp of honor. “ Dearn your 
soul,” said he, “ do you think this sort of candle- 
stick-ammer (meaning, perhaps, clandestine a- 
mour) will pass?” “If you do, by gosh, I will 
put it to you, or you shali to me.” ‘They meas- 
ured their ground, like two heroes, and there was 
no mistake in the affair, which was settled by ri- 
fles. Each carried in his flesh a round piece of 
lead, as a keepsake of the courage and close shoot- 
ing of the other. Each became cool and even affec- 
tionate, admitting honorable satisfaction. “ You 
are grit,” said he of Rockingham to Nine-eyes.— 
The other swore “that his captain had deported, 
like a real Kentuck.” A little curly headed Plug 
attended, as a kind of bottle holder. He was di- 
rected to place a bettle of whiskey mid way be- 
tween them. Each limped, i paseu, to the 
tune, one, two, three, zc. to the bottle. Over it 
they drank, embraced, and attested each other’s 
honor. They must lie by in dry dock a while; 
but they comforted each other, that they were tov 





























































been platonic and Pluggy immaculate; and the 
historian averreth, that he is of undoubting opin- 
ion, that no duel hath been more reciprocally cred- 
itable to the parties from that time to this. How 
many boats they robbed, how many murders com- 
mitted, or abbetted, it were bootless to think o 
compressing into our limits. The country had 
begun to settle. An officer, named a Sheriff, be- 


near Cash, were manned and armed for 


morning neither 
plank, nor vestige, nor saat was to be found. 
Ajax, Achilles and Na had their revers- 


es, and so had Plug. A Kentacky boat had ex- 
perienced some indignity, and was prepared for 
the next autumn. Five or six persons, 

in sight of 

the boat, as they descended the coeds —*8* 
with it. Their hands rowed the boat ashore at 
the mouth of Cash, where Plug and four associates 
were waiting, like spiders in ambush for flies. It 

_ was a sultry September afternoon, and the weath- 
er betokened an evening of storm aad thunder.— 
They were courteously invited to land; and were 





piloted up the @@th for the security of a harbor 
from the tempest. _ The three Kentuckians affect- 
ed simplicity, a a game of cards under 
the cotton w 


Bde. y were scarcely sea- 
ted, and their money brought forth, before Plug 
whistled the signal of onset. But he reckoned 
this time without his host. The concealed re- 
serve sprang to the aid of their friends, and the 
contest was soon decided. ‘Three of Plug’s com- 
pany were thrown into the river, and at least one 
was drowned. All evaporated from their cap- 
tain, as June clouds vanish before the sun. Poor 
Col. Plug resisted to no purpose. They stri 
him to his birth-day suit, and thonged hin a 
that his arms, per force, embraced a sapling of the 
size of his body ; and, for the rest, they fixed him 
as immovably, as he had been in the stocks. As 
his epidermis was toughish, and parchment-like, 
they faithfully laid on the cowhide to mollify the 
leather of his back, to facilitate the operations of 
the musquetoes. These little musicians, by a spirit 
of concert, the secret of which is best known to 
themselves, issued forth, to the number of at least 
half a million, each emulous of reposing on some 
part ofdis. @esh, and tasting his lymphatics. Not 
an afable-efot of his body, of the size of a mus- 
quetée, but bore one; and the industrious little 
leeches often carried double, and even triple, in 
the contest for precedence in’ experimenting his 
composition. As sooges one sped away with his 
sack sufficiently red, and distented, a hundred 
waited for his place. Plug chewed the cud of 
fancies altogether bitter, and wished himself lap- 
ping cream in his. native scullery. He derned, 
and grunted, but could not move a muscle suffi- 
ciently to interrupt a single blood letter in his o 
erations. ‘They heeded his cursings and writ 
ings as little, as a sleeping parishioner in hay 
time does the fiery “ fifteenth ” denunciation of 
his parson. * - “he 

Poor Pluggy in her lone bower, knew by the 
failure of the return party, that there’ was reason 
to snuff bad omens some where in the gale. She 
set iorth to seek her beloved ; one ofthe young 
Plugs in breeches and another in petticpats fol- 
lowed her steps. She trailed the party ; and in 
half an hour came upan the vanquished one, run- 


he,clt race, and immovable. 
He, mnt the tree, as most vehement 
towatds it ; and his naked 
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visedly, let it be urged in extenuation, that his spi- 
rit was stirred in him, and any thing rather than 
complacent. Be that determined as it may, he 
cursed her most unconnubially, and bade her 
“not to let on” any of her jaw, until she had cut 
him loose. 


Plug begat him sons and daughters, and was in 


a fair way to have defrauded the gallows, and to| ®* 


die peaceably in his bower. But he was caught, 
eventually in atrap of his own springing. A boat 

had landed not far above Cash; and the crew 

were in the woods to shoot turkeys. A Mississip- 
pi squall was coming on. To equalize the dan- 

ger, Plug was in the vacant boat, digging out the 

caulking at the bottom. While he was yet in the 
act, and the crew were running from the woods 

to get on board, the gale struck the boat from the 
shore, broke the fast, and drove it into the stream, 
with only Plug on board. The waves from above 
lashed to fury, and the leak from below filled the 

boat, and it sunk. Plug had disengaged a barrel 
of whiskey, and took to this favorite resource, to 
enable him to gain the shore. But it rolled him 
off on one side, and then on the other, Plug drank 

water instead of whiskey, which he would have 
preferred. His sins came up in terrible array, 
and his heart beat quick and pantingly. In short, 
he found a watery grave. Thus fell the last of 
the boat wreckers.—Flint’s Review. 


ee — 
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Widew. Willyou stay, gentlemen? 
A picoe of beef and a capon, that’s all. 
You know you’re wel B. and Fletcher. 








FRIDAY EVENING, JANUARY 22, 1830. 








American Monthly Magazine, No. X. The 
leading article in Mr. Willis’s January number is 
a discussion of the much talked-of question rela- 
tive to the removal of the Indians. We have al- 
ready seen a reasonable quantum of eloquence ex- 
pended on this subject in the almost interminable, 
though very able, letters of William Penn; in 
the pages of the North American Review, and in 
the columns of every newspaper from Maine to 
Georgia,—but surfeited as we have been of late 
with the multitude of good things which have been 
said upon this text, we cannot help awarding to 
the paper before us high praise. It is full of 
truths, told in a manly and spirited tone, and with 
singular earnestness and energy of manner. Some 
of the doctrines advanced in it, do smack some- 
what of boyish enthusiasm,—but on the whole, the 
essay is an interesting one,—and abounds with 
glowing thoughts expressed in elegant and unaf- 
fected language. 

The eulogy on Dr. Channing, which we take 
te be from the pen of Mr. Willis himself, is too 
fulsome a panegyric to be generally admired. If 

“the celebrated divine who is the subject of it, or 
‘any of his friends éan relish such gross adulation, 
itheie mental appetites must be more depraved 
‘than we are willing tv believe they can be. Mr. 
Willis should bestow his praise in a more modest 
way, if he would have it valued. Some of our 
silly girls who fancy they have the eyes of 
angels, seraphic smiles, and cherubic blushes, may 
perhaps think it very charming to be the objects 
of that flattery which is laid on as with a trowel, 


but we are inclined to believe that great minds do |. 


not love to rave probability entirely lost sight of. 
We like the Editor’s Scrap Book. The ex- 
tracts from it aré the choicest morceaux of poetry 


from the elder British dramatists. For one, of 
these, taken from Fletcher’s Faithful Shepherdess, 


we must find room. 
touches. 


It is replete with exquisite 


~ Clorin. Shepherd, how cam’st thou bither to this place ? 


No way is trodden ; all the verdant grass 
The spring shot up, stands yet unbruised here 
Of any foot, only the dappled deer 
Far —8 the feared sound of crooked horn 
Dwells in this fastness. . 

Theol. Chaster than the morn, _ - 
1 have not wand'red, or by strong illusion 
Into this virtuous place have made intrusion : © 
But hither am I come (believe me, fair,) 
To seck you out, of whose great good the air 
Is full, and strongly labors, whilst the sound 
Breaks against heaven, and drives into a stound 
The amazed shepherd, that such virtue can 
Be resident in lesser than a man. 

Clor. Uf any art l have, or hidden skill, 


May cure thee of disease, or fester'd ill, 
Whore grief or greenness to another's eye 
May seem impossible of remedy, 
I dare yet ugdertake it. 
I —2 beating 

rt isease, no vein 
Conveys infection dangerous to the heart, 


This body holds, and yet a feller 
Than ever skilful hand did give 
Dwells on my soul, and may be heal'd by you, 
Fair beauteous virgin. 

Clor. Then, Shepherd, let me sue 
Te know thy grief; that man yet never knew 
The way to health, that durst not show his sore. 

The. Then, fairest, know [ love you. 

Clor. Swain, no more, 
And ofer'd pam Sr nf a Are ein 
To the sweet rest of these interred bones ; 
For fear of whose ascending, fly at once, 
Thou and thy idle passions, that the sight — 
Of death and speedy vengeance may not fright 
Th soul with horror. 

e. me not 

—* all perfection) merit such a blot 

‘or my true zealous faith. 

Clor. Dar'st thou abide 
To see this holy earth at once divide 
And give her body up? for sure it will, 
If thou pursu'st with wanton flames to 
This hallow’d place ; therefore repent and go, 
Whilst I with praise appease his ghost below ; 
That else would tell thee, what it were to be 
A rival in that virtuous leve that he 
Embraces yet. 

The. ‘Tis not the white or red 
Inhabits in your cheek, that thus can wed 
My mind to adoration ; nor your eye, J 
Though it be full and fair, your forehead high, 
And smooth as Pelops’ shoulder: not the 
Lies watching in those dimples to beguile 
The easy soul ; your hands and fingers long 
With veins enamel'd richly ; nor your tongue, 

it spoke sweeter than Arion’s harp ; 

Your hair, wove into many a curious warp, 
Able in endless * to — 
~ The wand'ring soul ; nor the true 
Of all your body, which as pure doth show 
Iu maiden whiteness as the snow : 
All these, were but your constancy away, 
Would please me less than a black stormy day 


The wretched seaman toiling through the deep. 
But whilst this honor'd strictness dare keep, 
the that e’er were 

Tn the great womb of air, were here, 





Shake off those drops of weakness, and be free, 
Even in the arm of «danger. 

Clor. Weuld’st thou have 

Me raise again (fond man) from silent grave, 
Those sparks that long ago were buried here 
With my dead friend's cold ashes ? 

The. Dearest dear, 

l dare not ask it, nor you must uot grant. 
Stand strongly to your vow, and do not faiat. 
member how he lov'd ye; and be still 

The same, opinion speaks ye ; let not will, 
And that great god of women, ite, 

Set up you: blood again ; do not invite 
Desire and Fancy from their long exile, 

To set them once more in a pleasing smile. 
Be like a rock made firmly up ‘gainst all 
The power of angry heaven, or the strong fall 
Of Neptune's battery ; if ye yield, I die 

To all affection: ‘tis that loyalty. 

Ye tie unto this grave, I so admire ; 

And yet there's something else | would desire 
If you would hear me, but withal deny. 

O Pan, what an uncertain destiny 

Hangs over all my hopes ! I will retire, 

or if I longer stay, this double fire 

Will lick my life up. 

Glor. The gods give quick release 

And happy cure unto thy hard disease. —— 


[The God of the River rises with Amoret in his arms, whom 
the sullen Shepherd has flung wounded into his spring.) 


River God. What powerful charms my streams do bring 
Back again unto their spring, 
With such force, that I, their god, 
Three times striking with my rod, 
Could not keep them in their ranks ? 
My fishes shoot into the banks, 
There's not one that stays and feeds, 
All have hid them in the weeds. 
Here's a mortal almost dead, 
Fali'n into my river head, 
Hallow'd so with many a spell, 
That till now none ever fell. 
‘Tis a female young and clear, 
Cast in by some ravisher 
See upon her breast a wound, 
On which there is no plaster bound. 
Vet she’s warm, her pulses beat, 
Tis a sign of life and heat. 
Ifthou be'st a vicgin pure, 
I can give a present cure. 
Take a drop into thy wound 
From my watry locks, more round 
Than orient pearl, and far more pure 
Than unchaste flesh may endure. 
See, she pants, and from her flesh 
The warm blood gusheth out afresh. 
She is an unpolluted maid ; 
I must have this bleeding staid. 
From my banks I pluck this flower 
With holy hand, whose virtuous power 
Is at once to heal and draw. 
The blood returns. I never saw 
A fairer mortal. Now doth break 
Her deadly slumber. Virgin, speak. ¢ 
Amo. Who hath restored my sense, given me new breath, 
And brought me back out of the arms of death ? 
River God. 1 have heal’d thy wounds. 
Ano. Ahme! 
River God. Fear not him that succor'd thee, 
I am this fountain's god ; below 
My waters to a river grow, 
And "twist two banks with osiers set, 
That only prosper. in the wet, 
Through the meadows do they glide, 
Wheeling still on every side, 
Sometimes winding round about, 
To find the evenest channel out ; 
e ae 2 go with me, 
ving mortal company, 
In the cool streams chali thou lie, 
Free from harm as well as I. 
{ will give thee for thy food, 
No fish that useth in the mud, 
But trout and pike that love to swim 
Where the gravel from the brim 
Through the pure streams may be seen. 
Orient pearl fit for a queen, 
Will I give thy love to win, 
Aud a shell to keep them in. 
Not a fish in all my brook 
That shall disobey thy look, 
But when thou wilt, come sliding by, — 
And from thy white hand take a fly. 
And to make thee understand, 
How I can my waves command, 
They shall bubble whilst I sing 
Swecter than the silver spring. 


The Song. 


Do not fear to put thy feet 
Naked in the rivers sweet : 
Think-not leech, or newt, or toad, 
Will bilethy foot, when thou hast trod ; 
Nor let the water — high, 
As thou wad'st in, e thee ery 
And sob, bul ever live with me, 
And not a wave shall trouble thee. 
Amo. Immortal power, that rulest this holy flood ; 
I know myself unworthy to be woo'd 
By thee, a god: for ere this, but for thee, 
I should have shown my weak mortality. 
Besides, by holy oath betwixt us twain, 
l am betroth’d unto a shepherd swain, 
Whose comely face, I know, the gods above 
May make me leave to see, but not to love. 
River God. May he prove to thee as true. 
Fairest virgin, now adieu, 
l must make my waters fly, 
Lest they leave their channels dry, 
And beas*s that come unto the spring 
Miss their morning's watering : 
Which I would not, for of late 
All the neighbor people sate 
On my banks, and from the fold 
Two white lambs of three weeks old 
Offer’d to my deity : 
For which this year they shall be free 
Frem raging floods, that as they pass 
Leave their gravel in the grass : 
For shall their meads be overflown, 
When their grass is newly mown. 
Amo. For thy kindness to me shown, 
Never from thy banks be blown 
Any tree, with windy force, 
Cross thy streams to stop thy course : 
May no beast that comes to drink, 
With his horns cast down thy brink ; 
May none that for thy fish do look, 
Cat thy banks to damn thy brook : 
may no neighbor wade 
In thy cool streams, wife nor maid, 


— 


We shall borrow from Mr. Willis’s Magazine a 


piece of original poetry, and a few fragments 
from The Editor’s Table. 


NIGHT. 
“Darkness has much divinity for me.” 
Night! vast and vaulted Night ! 
Alone to sit star-roofed within thy hall— 
How strong the sinews of the thought’s free flight, — 
Ranging o’er all. 
Tongues on the viewless air 
Chaunt low and near of gifts that wait the blest ; 
And in “‘ the balance " weigh this world of care 
With worlds at rest. os 


Night! chaste and hallowed Night ! 
The ardent sun is quenched ; Earth sleeps ; that spheres 
More pure, uaveiled, may tremble on the sight 
With vestal fears. “ 
Pale Dian, with her slow 
Platonic step, deserts yon cloud-wrought throne, —_ 
To stroll, like Manfred, mid piled Alps of snow, 
Thoughtful and lone : 
Hearts own, and seas obey 
Her silent rule—her. sceptre's touch compels 
Old Ocean's pulse, and heaves the bosom's play 
To Lroader swells. 


— 





















— — — 


The mock destroyer, Sleep, 
Hath spread ber mimic death : with lip compressed, 
And tip-toe, Silence becks earth, air and deep, 

To take their rest. e 


The hills, by night '—go ding 

Thy thoughts from them, yon starry waste to search ; 
And feel them come, anon, with weary wing, 
Seeking their perch ;— 


The rills !. —how shrill and clear— 

Upon the hollow fir and rocks among, 
Chauating a moral where there's none to hear— 
Their voice is Gung. 

The sea, by night !—a sky, ‘ 
When Heaven doth deign to see her image dwell t 
On earth again; anon, lashed up on high, 
An imaged hell. ; 


The sky, by night ! a sea 
Down, down along whose crystal depths rich worlds t 
Are strown,—th’ insignia of God's majesty — 

His ecean-pearis. 2. 


Very little is known in this country of the far-fetched 
and elaborate satire of the English press. la such a hot 
bed as their periodical literature is, such things can be, 
and are, brought to great perfection. They are at any 
pains to give the conspicuous a thrust. There are satiri- 
cal theories, and burlesque octavos, and grave mockery 
of all kinds got up with as much labor and talent as the 
original subject. The truth is, the palates of English read- 
ers are sated and palled to a degree which surpasses won- 
der. Nothing simple relishes. The corruption of the 
public taste has been under an accelerated momentum for 


too exaggerated for our simplicity to enjoy fully, but as, 
mere “ curiosities of literature,” some of their hits are not 
uoworthy of notice. Aa English paper, lies by us, in 
which we have been reading with unsuspecting gravity 
for the last half hour, a column or two of sober speculation 
on the proposed settlement upon the Swan River. This 
is an interesting newspaper topic, and though the propo- 
sition to esteblish a. regular system of letters in a new 
settlement was somewhat original, we were too accustom- 
ed to the prevalent startling order of such things to be 
much surprised. After giving a mental assent to the wri- 
ter's propositions for some time, we come to some exam- 
inations of literary men by the committee on the feasibili- 
ty of the plan, which enlightened us. An amusing extract 
from them will also enlighten our readers :— 
EXAMINATION OF THE “ AUTHOR OF THE DISOWNED.” 
“6 Ia the course of the last winter, Sir, you published a 
metaphysical novel ?’ 

‘1 did—a physico novel.’ 

‘The metaphysics of which gave, as the committee has 
been informed, universal satisfaction.’ ~ 

6 If uviversal means merely of or belonging to the visible 
universe, I may say that it gave more than universal plea- 
sure; for not only did it perfectly satisfy myself and the 
Lady Patronesses, but also a large body of bipeds, ex- 
isting for the most part, “ extra flammantia menia mundi,” 
on the north side of Oxford-street, and in the dark cav- 
erns of Westminster ; and there called, as [ learn from a 
dweller in those solitudes, who has described them partic- 
—* in the last “‘ Edinburgh Review,” Utilitarians or 

nt! 4 

£ You mentioned, Sir, in a former examination, that you 
were nearly two months in the composition of 
the four volumes ?’ 

‘I believe the MSS did lie upon my table for nearly 
that time.’ 

‘Can you infurm the committee how large a portion of 
that two months was spent in preparing the metaphysics 
of the work 2’ 

‘The press was delayed nearly a week by the dilatori- 
ness of one of the parties.’ 

‘To what parties do you refer 2° 

* A document whist have in my pocket will explain. 
I must beg tion, that it was given to me this 
morning by my: publisher, and that being somewhat pres- 
sed for time,! unconsciously thrust it into my waistcoat.— 
It is an offence which I was never guilty of before, and I 
trust the committee will not betray me. The document is 
as follows :’ 

“ Dean Sir,—You remember that in our original nego- 
ciation respecting ‘ The Disowned,’ it was agreed that the 
— for procuring the metaphysics, which I undertook, 
should not be included in the price of the copyright. I 
now leave to forward for your perusal the inclosed 
bill, which I have received from the different persons who 
took part in providing them. Iam, Sir, &c. 

H. Ceravurw.” 








fachi ht 





“ Bill. 

To selecting metaphysical opinions from the West- 
minster Review, at the rate of 4s. for every 100, £2 1 6 

To finding authorities for the same, at the rate of 
2s. for the name of every ancient philosopher— 
1s. for all philosophers previous to Hobbes—and 
Gd. for all since, - - - - 

To washing, dressing, and making gentlemanly 
the opinions taken from ‘The Westminster Re- 
view, as per former item. (This, being a deli- 
cate business, was undertaking by my own 
shopman,) - : - - 

To fitting the same to the character of Mr. Mor- 
daunt, J - : : 


331 


2100 
450 


£3097 

‘ This, I understand, is much above the ordinary rate ; 
and I learn from a person at the Bar, with whom I have 
the misfortune to be acquainted, that, if the bill were taxed 
in the Court of Chancery, it would be reduced to one third 
of its present amount.” 


The Yankee is united to the “ Ladies’ Magazine "—the 
mustard-pot dropped into the milk-pan! If Mrs. Hale has 
an-neal-ed her work te keep it from breaking, we fear she 
has mistaken the process. Punning aside, we are 
Neal has given up. We shall miss him, as the old scholar 
missed his neighbor, the brazier. His din had become 
necessary tous. We feared how it would be when he be- 
gan to grow virtuous. His last numbers have been dis- 
mally decent and sensible—a reproach upon his readers 
which they could not be expected to forgive. 


Mr. Buckingham, of the Courier, has handed us| 
following epigram, as a note to the “ Ode. upon Good ‘Neo 








then pending before the House of Re: 


known. 


To-the Editor of the United 


ble terms on the floor of Congress without offending aging 


kind in me, after the very courteous treatment l hag gq. | 
ceived at the hands of a majority of that body. 

mode of reply to his foul mouthed epithets but ¢ 
medium of the newspapers. 
private citizen ; but, at the same time, lam the 


est rights have been most flagrantly outraged. 
a shivering dastard would assail me on the oor of Coq. 
gress, when he knew J would be prohibited frem 
a prompt and just retaliation by the rules of 
only justice to me, but justice to the five thousaad 
men of Tennessee, whose rights |am bere to vindieme 
and the most of whom are your friends and patrens, te. 
quires that you should insert in your newspaper the @). 
lowing card: 


Polk, of Tennessee, to be a coward, a puppy, a liar, anda 
scoundrel generally. ; 
has pronounced the lesson that has been conned over tn 
him, I feel pity for his stupidity, and contempt for his ser. 


several years, and now, instead of a mere seasoning, the | vility. THOS. D. ARNOLD, 
whole body of its daily food has pe — cendi- 

ment. Much of their personality and wit is lost upon ys _ 

in this country, and even that Which we understand, is Mr. Rooth. We understand this actor is re. 


engaged at the Tremont, and will appear again 
there next week. A letter received in this city 
from Philadelphia, states that he has entirely re- 
covered from his indisposition. 
paper speaks thus of his late performance in that 
city. 


the second, having recovered from his recent indispotiéen, 
and his mind and sanity being completely :estored. He 
went through his arduous performance with great sucess, 
and with that peculiar energy and feeling for which he 
stands so unrivalled. We never knew an actor whe kept 


guage of sorrow instead of degenerating into a profaion 


— — 





—— * — 
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o rans nily high in Conga, 


gainst me already, and that this publication was cala, 


ted to increase them. For the above reason its 
tion has been delayed until this time. You wih 
please give it an insertion ia your neat 


ige your friend . THOMAS D. ARNOLR, 
ashington, Jan. 14, 1830, : 
Baownz's Horst, 
Washingion Cily, Jan. 8, 1830. 
jes Telegraph, 
Sin: Twice has James K. Polk, of Tennessee, denq,, + 


ed me on the floor of Congress in most opprobriou 
blackguard terms. And twice, sir, have you 










hem to the world. LI could not have ta 


oe 
he rules of the House. This would have been very gq, } 
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Lam here, it is ¢ 


ative of five th X 





» who feel that theie F 
Noa: bee 
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order. Nog 


A Carp.—To tHe Pustic. I pronounce Jame x 


And as to poor old Slandifer, who 





A Philadelphia 


“He appeared last evening in the character of Ri 





an audience more spell-bound than Mr. Booth. Hislan- 


of sobs and attempted tears, seems to come from the heart. 
The lower tones of his voice are melody itself—aad his 
action is nature without study.” 





Selected from Foreign Papers and Literary 
Journals received at the O fice of the Galary 
and Mercury. 


Flea-bottomising the Flats. Wis scarcely credible in 
such times as the present, when the scarcity of cash and 
employment is proverbial throughout the country, that a 
large caravan, drawn by two horses, and attended by no 
less than four full-grown men and a woman, besides a dog 
or two and a monkey, should all exist (and well toc) from 
the wonderful exhibition of two—what does the reader 

pose ?-—why fwo common fleas!!! Such, however, is ab- 
solutely the fact; and the town of Nottingham has had the 
honor of patronising this groupe most liberally for the last 
three weeks ; how much longer its inhabitants will centi- 
nue to do so remains to be seen. As far as ingenuity goes, 
there is certainly some merit in placing a gold chain reund 
a flea’s throitle, and affixing it to a carved cherry-stene ; 
also in making a second secure by the same process t a 
piece of silver artillery! But where the mass of fatshaw 
been picked up, to pay a penny and two pence each fer a 
grin through a glass at them, is certainly more remasba- 


A number of my other friends in this city, @& 4 
advised a suspension until that * was settled ;@ 
leging that party feeli ulBcie 





ble. Really John Bull is more easily guited and bt than 
any other being upon carth ; but to be bit by a midaighe 
enemy in the day time, as scores, aye hundreds, were on 
Saturday last, isa picture truly laughable. A coustey- 
man, however, possessing more wit than the majerityand 
who had probably seen Wombwell’s menagerie, inquired 
of the exhibitor “ how much extra he charged for 
lime,and whether the monkey was kept to breed the fies?” 
But the only answer was, “ inquire the character, Ladies 
and Gentl inquire the character!" Thisi 
exhibition would certainly have a much better ithe 
Proprietor would put in practice the Frenchman's reaipt 
for killing these active gentry, viz. :— 
‘¢ Dat your meaning meet no sheck, 
Put larsh shain about his neck ; 
Den of neighbors get one host, 
And drag him vid main strengt to post ; 
Put one twish about his snout, 
Vid pondrose levre ope his mout ; 
Maugre all his kicks and flounces ; 
Put gunpoudre two tree ounces 
Saar 

n it er re; 
So blow him for his mad caprices 
Iuto—ha, ha !—ten tousand pieces !** 






















































Mr. Henry Stephenson, the proprietor of the celebrat 
“ Age,” Brighton coach, was on Thursday fined 8. for 
carrying eleven instead of ten outside passengers. The 
eleventh was merely a porter, who had got up to pretect 
the passengers from thieves while passing through the 
streets of London. 





The Fog. On Monday morning the metropolis and its 
environs were enveloped with a dense fog, and between 
eleven and twelve o'clock it was hardly possible to walk 
through the streets without danger. shops were light- 
ed the same as at night, and the horses of the stagescom- 
ing into town were led by their drivers, the lamps not 
proving of the slightest use. At Hyde-Park cornergne o 
the Brentford coaches drove over the pathway ¢ the 
iron rails of the Duke of Wellington’s mansion. 
which a lady and gentleman were driving, came | 
lent contact with the railing which surrounds thes 
George's Hospital. They narrowly escaped ir. 
lives. Two young females, while crossing from ry 
street to Sidney's alley, were knocked down by thew 
ers of a —— and were mach in 
half so dense at the east as at the 


ig, in 
vie- 


* 
town. the.evening the fog was thicker 
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ture,” mentioned in our last. He says it is ene of ten or a | moruing, and exteaded a considerable distance (rem) . Me. f 
dozen sent him on the same subject, which he has reject- | don. “The mails, the omnibuses, the st saat - Nove fer 
ed. We do not mention it in the way of explanation or Lother vehicles, were preceded by boys and men caf . upon teh 
apology to Mr. B., (for he could not eonsider our good-' lighted link in one hand, and with the other ' Sve. 3 
A——— on the Clare ong Cog teneneet: .of the reins of the horses. On Tuesday an 
ies tseedene the oignam oe nna * 
ly to introduce the e wi too on the body of ae ye 
to be lost. "ape Regiment moat of Foct Guards: — * 
Vavrieten honors to t belong, on evening, left the *s Mews, at Ci 
Willis; imesorval both is press und song cross, to go.on a visit to his sister, o resides ia * — 
a [ street, Blackfriars, and lect bis way thevegi! * 
And, more then ‘ divine, denséntss of the fi » he fell into the river you mus 
its wnssritten beauties, all are thine. atone Stairs, and was te grass 
how much greater would be thy dee, that the stairs were 
thine own prose had been unwritten too !’” fervons narrowly cecaped Pe Afr. 1 
Very welldone! Like the knight of Eastcheap, we like | The coroner said that he should > theman 
to be “the cause of wit in ethers.” It is said, that the | Stairstothe city authorities —Verdict, “F yo newla 
highest compliment to poetry is a parody ‘eee. * 4 q Sach « ti 
‘To bim whe pete «living Uy his one. ——⸗ —A —⸗* 
je cw ‘ 43 
—* ** = — a that Me. Lananhas Sted op a tplnd Me MF 
‘more ivi: verpool street G ‘s lan hi promise 
55* — voce write, Wine theo, to dine ing about the middle of Jemoary ase Se Mra. 1 
Tpondadinnakicie tre. Tickets for the Boxes to be 4s., the Pit, loved 
er svete ing a0 . The idea of this Theatre seems ee 
* * g n out intended Association have the 
“ By my troth, Gossip, these be bitter words.” | the “ ed rich hee merged ile *5* 
—A dispute has been going on at Washington be- eee Spee at UW. Vilage ness of 1 
‘ many well known actors, are ’ 
tween two gentlemen of Congress relative to the | The intention isto in English four nights one's ey: 
seat of one ef the members. “Behold how great | 10 be Qited by thirty mmabers of the hating ah — 
a matter a little fire kindleth.” ‘The parties in the jin ot 
— ee bile bine oper hee gery iy “rey Pe your hu 
at 3 : jon. ~ nce of Miss Faany a8 
ne om . wing fas dera, ia Venice Preserved, on Wednesday even ings * 
To the Edilor of the Nationa? Journal. vent garden Thea live with 
—— c0 — Ar.F 
copy was handed to the editor of th ontheday| Destruction of the Pavili . The 
it bears date. He refused to publish it. I communicated ave, is Wenechons spina ene — * Se aie 
it to him, because in the Telegraph the speeches to which ter the destruction of the Royalty Theatre, in M  pebed 
it refers were prominently published—one speech twice square, was at an early hour yesterday J 
published in the same paper. I handed it te you on the | consuméd by fire. The accident is said to have “ thangs. 
same evening that it bears date. You then expressed your ed amongst the scenery, and it is fortunate that it tively cai 
w to publish it for me,but observed that it should | occur during the perf, ; — 
be suspended until the decision of the contested election, | when the Gre broke out. Three houses besides the . 
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destroyed by the accident, but we do not 
has been attended by loss of life. 


ited some sensation at Vienna,and 
probably make as much noise in 
Sontag. She is about eighteen years 
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old, and i the deughter of adame Grunbaum, the vecal- 
ist. The young ly in question has just made a very suc- 
cossfal , and attracts the diletianti no less b , her 
beauty than by her singing. This is the third or Fourth 
lady who has been announced in Germany as likely to re- 
place Sontag, without fulfilling that expectation. 
Mistake in the Fog. On Tucsday night last, such was 
the density of the fog, that the Steen antess at 
the Adelphi Theatre, in the midst of the shawl dance, mis- 


took the orchestra for “an organ” not celebrated for its 


» and overwhelmed the fiddlers with " 


something than 

more surprise. The fall of Niagara could 
not have been more appalling, and Af rapidity with 
which the musicians ran off with their notes excited the 


they were good judges of “ thoro base!” Mr. Reese 
was loudly called upon to — 7 — ſair mistress of her 
error; but he said it was a subject of so muen delicacy, 
that he dare not interfere. It is due to state, that ‘her 
Excellency” afterwards turned ronnd, and,as if conscious 
of some e, apologised to the audience with her usu- 
aleloquence. These French fashions are not at all con- 
genial to English habits. 


Duelling at m. Mr. George Rippin, draper, 
and Mr. John Wait Barston, silversmith, both residents i 
Grantham, in consequence of some quarrel, the particulars 
of which we have ngt heard, only thatthe bonor of one 
party was attacked, and the moral ‘courage of the other 
placed in a dubious fight, met‘on Monday week, in.a field 
of Mrs. A. Hall's,at fhe back ofthe Blue Lion,to settle the 
matterin dispute satisfactorily a duel. Mr. J. W. 
‘Barston was waited upon by Mr. Richard Barnes, as his 
second, Mr.G. Rippin was attended by Mr. Thos. Clay.— 
Every thing being prepared, and having offered up their 
requiem, they sallied forth; on entering the field they 
both stood aghast, as a wag had plated up a board “Rub- 
bish may be shot here.” How (em my nose) ominous, ex- 
claimed one! Willingly would he have made his retreat, 
but he dare not. The ground -was measured, 12 paces, 
the pistols loaded, each with trembling hand shaking 
knees took the death-like weapon, and speedily exchanged 
shots, but without effect ; the seconds then interfered, to 
preventthe possibility, not probability of the town of 
Grantham ining such a heavy shock as the loss of 
either combattant, one being a chief constable, and the 
other a church warden. Matters being amicably arrang- 
ed, they returned from the field of action, and repaired to 
the Blue Bell, to cheer their spirits with some mulled wine. 

How true is the remark, “ when the wine's in, the wit's 
out!” The seconds, one of whom is also a chief censta- 
ble, and the other a churchwarden, let the murder out, 
that the pistols were only loaded with powder, and conse- 
quently the peace could not be broken.— Newark Times. 
A Humorous Circumstance. A few days ago, as Galla- 
r, the ventriloquist, alighted from the Cork coach in 
wson street,: Dublin, he played one of those tricks of his 
art which, a few months back, was nearly costing him his 
life at Tipperary. When dismounted from the coach he 
gave a very large travelling trunk to a huge lump of a fel- 
low, Sweeney, to leave it at Mr.G.'s residence ;.the 
trunk being so very heavy, obliged Sweeney to rest him- 
self at the corner of the above street, when, to his utter a- 
mazement, an unknown voice was heard from within the 
_ trunk roaring ata trenendous rate—“ Murder, murder ! 
—Och, Sweeney, for Gid’s sake let me out!” At this 
moment poor Sweeney ran from the trunk asif the d—I 
seized him, and in a few minutes had a mob surrounding 
Gallagher. One fellow, of the name of Kelly, a notorious 


—s —— Se waniemngens yas nether 
person than Hare, who smothered the people to su 
the Scotch Doctors. ‘The —8 


laugh of the matter is, that they 
were marching Gallagher and his trunk, well , to 
-College street office, until he opened it in the street to sat- 
isfy a furious rabble.— Freeman's Journal 


— 


BOSTON MERCURY. 





6 By your sweet favor we intend no harm to the city.” 
oe Knight of the Burning Pestle. 





— 


AME HONEV MOON, __. 
- SCENE—A PARLOR. 

Mr. Fanciful and Mrs. Fanciful. 

Mr. F.. Really, my dear Fanny, the evenings have 
grown monstrous long.—Only seven o'clock! I thought 
it was past ten, as I live. 

Mrs. F. Rather longish, itis truc, Charles. Pray what 
shall we do to amuse ourselves this evening. 

Mr. F. Suppose we play at chess. 

Mrs. F. don't like chess ; it makes my head ache so 





—you can’t conceive.—But what do you say to a game ef 


backgammon ? 

Mr. F. Backgammon !—I can’t endure it. I have been 
tired of it long since. No the gammon won't fit. What 
do you think of all fours, my love ? 

Mrs. F. Excuse me there my dear, never liked that 
game. But what do you say to Everlasting for a few mi- 
nutes ? fig ae uae . 

Mr. F. Everlasting! Worse and worse. It will never 


Mrs. F. Well then my dear, what shall we play? - 
Mr. F. Positively my dear, uow I don’t think of any- 
thing. . Suppose. we go and visit Mrs. Babbletale. - 
Mra. F... Really, Charles, I should be happy to oblige 
you, but l can't think of going out this evening ; you know 
my new bonnet cannot be worn without sixteen addition- 
al bows en the left side. 
- Mr. F. Indeed! my dear! I thought it was complete 
when you hought it. [am sure I paid enough for it. 
Mrs. F. My dear Charles, I hope you don’t grudge me 
such a trifle as that. Now I think of it, that was very un- 
hind of you, my dear, not to buy. me that shawl which I 
set my heart on yesterday. Tam sure fifty dollars can be 
mething to a man who has any love for his wife. ~ -. 
Mr. F. Why my dear Fanny, do you think I have no 
Jove for you because I refuse to squander away thousands 
upon frippery and nicknacks just to please your-whims. 
Mrs. F. Oh my dear! how can you talk so! <I shall 
Degin to think you never had any real love forme. 1 
hope you will reconsider the matter and let me have the 
shawl. Ihave taken a prodigious fancy toit. Indeed I 
must have it. eae 
Mr. F. Must have it! my dear,—no, excuse me there, 
you must not have it. 1 won't spead my money like a fool 
to gratify your extravagant love ofdress. > 
Mrs.F. My extravagant love of dress! What does 
the man mean? Iam sure | am not extravagant. Come 
_ now I mast have the shawl, | know you will not refuse me 
such a trifle. Iam sure, when we were married, you pre- 
“mised to love me. 
’ Mr. F. So I did, my dear Mrs. Fanciful, but Idid not 
promise to love follies. } oe 
Mrs. F. My follies, Mr. Fanciful ! now if. you really 
loved me, you would not be so sharpsighted in discover- 
ing the follies, as you call them, of your wife. f 
Mr. F. Really Madam it requires no uncomaton sharp- 
ness of sight to discover what is thrusting itself under 
one's eyes at every moment. 
* Mrs. F. What do youmean, Mr. Fanciful ? 
Mr. F. Why Mrs. Fanciful, the treth is, you thiok.of 
nothing but spending money when you should be assisting 
your husband to save it. 
Mrs.F. 1 don't understand you, sir. How are we to 


Mr. F. I mean madam, that this everlasting business 

of going to balls and routes and parties, and dinners, and 

© these everlasting bills for new dresses and furniture and 
“ pobody knows what, are enough to ruin a man in these 


—** You ought to know better, Mrs. Fanciful. I pos- 


tively cannot put up with it any longer. 
"Mrs. F. Mercy on me, sir, what would youhave your 
wife to do? —F 


Eoor as Job's turkey, or a starv'd church mouse. 


— — — 


Mr. F. Stay at home, neadast,at least half the tine, 
and take care of the concerns of her household. 
Mrs.F. De you think I married for the parpose of 
staying at home and taking care of the house ? 
Mr. F. Tobe sure l did think so Mrs. Fanciful, though 
T now begio to suspect that you never thought of leading 
such a life. 
Mrs. F. You are right there. I never did think of 
leading such a life. Did you not tell me we should have 
nothing to do but te make each other happy ? 
Mr. F. To besure I did. But I see you have no thought 
of making me happy. 
Mrs. F. And you have no thought of making me hap- 

You are a barbarous man, that you are. 
Mr.F. And you are an extravagant woman, that you 
are. 
Mrs. F. You don’t care if you break my heart. 
Mr. F. And you don't care if you break my credit. 

j [Silence for some time. 

Mrs. F. I think I will go to bed. 
Mr. F. Uthink I will walk out. 


Mrs. F. Just as you please my dear, but don't stay 
long. ‘ 





Temperance Movements. We copy the following whim- 
sical advertisements from a Mobile paper. It is not very 
easy to say whether Mr. “ George Davis the Original ” is 
in jest or earnest in carrying his zeal for the cause of 
Temperance so fur as to offer “his entire stock of Ardent 
Liquors for sale at very reduced prices.” 


A Card. 
Bae DAVIS, the Original, intending to join the 

Temperance Society offers his entire stock of Ar- 
deat Liquors for sale, at very reduced prices, for cash or 
approved endorsed paper ; and, at the same time, would 
offer for the benefit of the Society, the following choice 
Wines, all of the latest importations, and which he will 
furnish low for cash or approved credif, viz: Madeira, 
Teneriffe, Muscat, Cherry, Claret, Champaigre, &c.— 
with Old Hock, London Brown Stout. Also, Amsterdam 
and Freneh Cordials, of a very choice quality. 

Tc N. B. £I 


Those indebted to him for ardent Liquor, are requested 
to come immediately forward, and pay up their accounts, 
as ue longer indulgence can be given on sUCH ACCOUKTS. 


G. Davis. 
dec 23 


A Card. 

HE subscriber understanding that a Cold Waler So- 

ciety, is about forming in this city, begs leave to in- 
form the gentlemen of that Society, that he shall strictly 
adhere to his former determination ef joining the Temper- 
ance Society, as he has been at particular pains in select- 
ing his stock of choice Wines, Malt Liquors and Cordials, 
for the free use of the Members of the Temperance Socie- 
ty, and all others in the habit of using the same. 

Wine whels the wit, improves its nalive force, 
_ And gives a pleasant flavor to discourse. 
And furthermore that cold water has not for many — 
set well on his slomach, particularly if taken before ° 
fast; he has heard of water being turned into wine, but 
never that of wine's being turned into water. 


Why would you make us coolly think 
If you oo govern, we must drink.” 


N. B. Asheis very anxious to close the sale of his 
ardent Liquors, he is induced to offer them at Thirty-One 
and a quarter per cent. less than any other store in town. 
George Davis, 
dec 25 . Original. 
We wonder if the “ Temperance Stores” of Boston are 
as well furnished as that of Mr. George Davis will be after 
he has sold off his brandy and rum at thirty-one and a 
quarter per cent. discount. Madeira, Teneriffe, Muscat, 
Cherry, Claret, Champaigne, Old Hock, London Brown 
Stout, &c. This man should be patronised by the Tem- 
perance folks even though he may not be disposed to sell 
his Madeira, Teneriffe, &c. lower than his neighbors.— 
« He's knight of the Shire and represents them all.” 





’ Bones of the Behemoth. We earnestly advise all lovers 
of Natural History to take an early opportunity of exam- 
ining the bones of a nondescript animal which are now 
-éxposed for exhibition in the basement story of Tremont 
House. We will not pretend to give a description of these 
extraordinary relics, for no words can convey an adequate 
idea of the impression to be derived from an attentive ex- 
amination of them. They have been called the bones of 
a whale,—but as whales are not apt to have knée-pans 
weighing twenty or thirty pounds, nor tail-joints as big as 
a man’s hat, we must set down the opinion of the Nan- 
tucket gentleman, who has given publicity to his conjec- 
tures respecting these remains, as preposterous in the ex- 
treme. No person of judgment or of common sense, even, 
can look at this collection, without feeling satisfied that 
the creature whose frame was composed of these huge 
masses, was a monster such as has not been louked upon 
in modern times. 





07 When “ A Subscriber,” who writes to us in praise 
of two gentlemen who have been delivering lectures in this 
city, will bear in mind, that to cry up one man by crying 
down another is a very indecent way of doing a friend a 
favor, we shall gladly give his communication an insertion, 


TO MY SADDLEBAGS. 


Time was when thou and I set out together, 
Sleek, strong, well-knit, we fac’d both wind and weather > 
Now each alike, worn by corroding years, 
Shrivell’d and wither'd in our age appears. 

For thee I long despised the coxcomb's jeer, 
And plead thy cause against the dandy’s sneer. 

I urg'd in thy behalf my constant mind, 

And reasons, thick as blackberries, assign'd 

Why J should bear thy tatter’d skin about, 

Nor spurn thee forth, because, like me, worn out. 

And Grat I said—an ancient friend I prize, 
Whose sight, as sages say, befriends sore eyes. 
Second, Ben Franklin gives a reason stronger 
Whe bids us wear our clothes a little longer, 

And, thirdly, frugal deeds are something worth 
And aged men are bound to set them forth. 
Fourthly. My ancient dame may feel perplext 
Lest, these old goods turned out, she may go next. 
Fifthly. No man will pick up these old regs, 
Nor, sixthly, 1 mistake anothers bags. 
Seventhly. Gratitude itself should sway 

For thou hast prov'd my guardian many a day 
When, amidst robbers they preserv'd my throat, 
By proving me not worth a single groat. 
Eighthly—to part with money, I don't care, 
And ninthly, I have none just now to spare. 

For tenthly, l am left by my new house, 





And next, Time dying with same hue our leather, 


Bears ample witness we should keep together. 
Twelfth—when topics fail, this just: defence 
May serve to raise a laugh at my expense. ~ - 
But then avail no more the present —* 
My withered limbs wo longer gripe my steed, 
Confin'd at home no more I want thine aid, 
And the new set to touch thee seem afraid, 
A younger face is coming on, I see, 

Who spurn thee hence—and [ must follow thee, 
Then let reflection sweeten thy decay 

Thy masters end pursues thy closing day. 

Nor we alone feel all devouring time, 


— 





AND BOSTON MERC 





Hal's of Sesostris, theatres of Rome 
Alike with us obey the general doom: 
“ Time could the labors of the gods destroy, . 
+ Aad strike to dust the uurivall'd tow'rs of Troy 
4 Man turns to dust, and broad cloth turns to regs,” 
Let this console the fate of srddiebags. 
— Virginia Literary Museum. 
? oe — 

The Farmer and the Beggar. A strong, hearty, lazy 
fellow, who preferred begging for a precarious subsistence 
to working for a sure one, called at the house of a blunt 
Massachusetts farmer, and, in the usual la wage of his 
race, asked for “cold victuals and old clothes es.” “You 
appear to be a stout, hearty looking man, said the far- 
mer; “ what do you do fur a living?” “ Why, not much, 
replied the fellew, “ except travelling about from one place 
to another.” “ Travelling about, ha?” rejoined the far- 
mer; “can you travel pretty well?” “O yes," returned 
the sturdy beggar, “I'm pretty good at that.” “ Well 
then,” said the farmer, coolly opening the door, “ Jet's see 
you trarel.’"—N. V. Constellation. 


the game of shinny, so much played in their strects. This 
game doubtless takes its appellation from the wonderful 
effect it is apt to produce on the shins of passengers— 
breaking, bruising, wounding, and excoriating them in & 
most admirable manner. We had occasionto see some- 


erly love. It is played thus: A boy is armed with a stick 
two or three feet long, on the lower end of which is a 
crook, that will take good hold of a stone or brickbat, 
which the lad keeping along with him on the sidewalks, 
industriously hurls against the shins of all and sundry of 
the persons that chance to be found walking along the 
scene of his operations—and the unlucky passengers 
must be constantly springing backwards or forwards, per- 
pendicular or sideways, to escape the catastrophe of blue 
and battered shins. 

To such a height was the rage for this game carried at 
the time we mentioned, that the country boys actually 
drove a profitable trade with the lads of the city, in the 
article of shinnies ; and we have scen the former stagger- 
ing into town under many a backload of them to supply 
the demand.—I/bid. 


Moral Courage. A rare instance of this virtue was ex- 
hibited by the House of Representatives last week. Twice 
the House voted by strong majorities, to adjourn from 
Tuesday over till Monday. But on the final vote, when 
some industrious member opposed to the adjournment, 
called for the ayes and noes, the motion was voted down 
by a great majority. Thus members would vote by whole 
squadrons, when their names are not recorded, for mo- 
tions which they had not the courage to sustain, when the 


people could sce by the record how they voted.—V. York 
Com. Ade. 





Another Royal Poet. The Canton Register states that 
the emperor of China has written an ode on the capture 
and destruction of the fortress of Changkihur, where some 
rebels have for a long time resisted the authority of the 
government. ‘This ode has been printed, and a copy of it 
sent to each of the princes and grand dignitaries of the 
empire, who have, as in duty bound, acknowledged the re- 
ceipt of it in terms of becoming panegyric ; and his Ce- 
lestial Majesty has thought fit to print all their letters of 
acknowledgement in the Pekin Gazette! The ode which 
has called forth this torrent of admiring criticism consists: 
of twenty-four lines. 


Natural Curiosity... The editor of the Rochester Gem 
states, from personal knowledge, that there are two creeks 
in Cataraugus county, which cross each other at right an- 
gles, and each holds its course ! 


NUMBER ONE. . 


It's very hard ! and so it is, 
To live in such a row, 

And witness this, ihat every Miss 
But me has got a beau ; 

For love goes calling up and down, 
But here he seems to shun : 

I'm sure he has been asked enough 
To call at Number One! 


I'm sick of all the double knocks 
That come to Number Four : 

At Number Three I often see 
A lover at the door; 

And one in bluc, at Number Two, 
Calls daily like a dun,— 

It’s very hard they come so near, 
And not at Number Onc ! 





Miss Bell, I hear, has got a dear 
Exactly to ber mind, 

By sitting at the window pane 
Without a bit ef blind ; 

But I go in the balcony, 
Which she has never done, 

Yet arts that thrive at Number Five 
Don’t take at Number One! 


Tis hard with plenty in the street, 

And plenty passing by,— 

There's nice young men at Number Ten, 
But only rather shy ; 

And Mrs. Smith across the way 
Has got a grown up son. 

But la! he hardly seems to know 
There is a Number One! 


There's Mr. Wick at Number Nine, 
-But he’s intent on pelf, 

And though he’s pious, will not love 
His neighbors as himself. 

At Number Seven there was a sale— 
The goods had quite a run ! 

And here I've got my single lot 
On hand at Number One ! 


My other often sits at work 
And talks of props and stays, 
And what a comfort I shall be 
In her declining days! 
The very maids about the house 
Have set me dewn a nun, 
The Sweethearts all belong to them 
That call at Number One ! 


Once only when the flue took fire, 
One Friday afternoon, 

Young Mr. Long came kindly in | 
Aad told me not to swoon. 

Why can’t he come again without 
The Pheenix and the Sun ? 

We cannot always have a flue 
On fire at Number One. 


I am not old! I am not plain, 
Nor awkward in my gait— 

I am not crooked like the bride, 
That went from Number Eight ; 

I'm sure white satin made her look 
As brown as any bun— 

But even beauty has no chance 
I think at Number One. 

At Number Six they say Miss Rose 
Has slain a score of hearts, 

And Cupid, for her sake has been 
Quite prodigal of darts. 

The imp they show with bended bow— 
I wish he had a gua! 

But if he had, he'd never deign 
Te shoot with Number One. 


It’s very hard, and so it is, 





The sky encountering walls, the roofs sublime, 


To live in such a row! 


phrey. 
In Spriv 


URY. 


Aad here's a ballad sinecr come 
To aggravate my woe ; 

O take away your foolish song 
And tones enough to stun 


I know at Number Oue ! 





There is “ nae luck about the house,” 





Hoop. 








Masonit €alenvar. 


COMMUNICATIONS NEXT WEEK. 





Massachusetts, 
Mount Lebanon, 


Boston Council, R. M. & 





Boston, 
Bostoa, 
Boston, 








Marriages. 


To this city, Rev. James H. Tyng, Minister of St. Paul’s Ilopkiu- 
t 


on, Mass to Matilda A. T. Degen. 
lenry MeDonald to Elizabeth Heman. 


sea. 
In Dorchester, Abraham Hobart, of Milton, 


a 
Parker to 22 Winslow. 


— — —— — 


—— — — 


Benjamia Horton, a native of England, to Mrs. Mahell Howard, of 
Shinny. We notice in a Philadelphia paper, that the thie city. 


Grand Jury of that city intend to present as a nuisance, aw Benjamin Parker, of Charlestown, to Catharine Hall, 


ld, Charles Chapin, M. D. to Sophia Orne ; Thomas H. 
In Providence, Ethelbert A. Marshall to Abigail H. Green. 


In New Haven, Henry White, Es). Attorney at Law, to Martha 
thing of it ten or a dozen years since, in the city of broth- | Sherman. 


Friday. 
Monday 
Tuesday 


to Rarriet Hum- 








Beaths. 


Qn Thursday, widow Eliza Green, aged 63. 
Miss Margaret House, 24; James Fleming, 70. 
Mrs. Relief Richmond, 40; James ¥, os. 


reday, very suddenly, Samuel Spra; 


Ta Charlestown. Benj. Eaton, 60; Wm. V 
ia South Bridgewater, 23. 

In Milton, Miss Dolly Crane, aged 60. 

In Ipswich, widow Anna Lummus, aged 7 
In Plymouth, Capt. Lemuel Bartictt, aged 43. 
In Nantucket, James M. Nye, 2 


Probate, a 


a Court, and Mayor of the city. 
in 

lu Derry, Dea. Aikin 2. 
InConcord, Dea. Johu White, wged 80. 
in New York, Thomas C. Fish 


um 
— 


In this city, Mary, wife of Dea. James Loring, aged 51. 


Sony Faneuil English, 2 years, 7 mos; Oliver ©. Wyman, 58. 
On Thu die fue, 77. 
In Cambridge, Martha, daughter of Nath’l Monroe ; Thomas Lee, 
In Roxbury, Alexandcr Hamilton, a worthy Scotchman. 
v - Stetson, long a resident 


In Salem, Capt. Joseph ay recy wife of John Jones, 38. 
cs. 


In Worcester, Elizabeth, wife of the Hon. Nath’! Paine, Judge of 


i G6. 
In New Toate, Hon. Jeremiah G. Brainard, aged 70—for many 
years a Representative in the Legislature of the State, Judge of the 


Exeter, N. H. George. sen of Hon. Geo. Sullivan, aged 21. 


er, aged 25, formerly of Boston, of 
ion ; Mias Louisa 8. Clark, aged 19, — 


ton. 


of Boston. 











lishments in each of those 


No. 250. Washington street. Those 


neige. 

They have also a choice col 
from Paris. 
M. Gilbert 
first artist of 
at their houses if desired 


price. 4w 


ESSRS. GILBERT, MANUEL & GOD- 
QUIN, Haltr Dressers, of Paris and New York, havingestab - 
cities, have the honor of informing t' 

dies and Gentlemen of Boston and vicinity, that they have opened a 
Store inthe same style they have in those cities, at tho Fr 
persons who may honor them 
with thoir custom, will find at their store the most elegant and fash- 
ble assortment that has ever heen introduced into 

as Puffs, Curls, Ringlets, Frizettes, Braids, and new Curls a la 


Ladies and gentlemen’s Wigs mado to imitate nature. 

tion of Perfumery recently reccived 
tticularly informs the Ladies that he is a pupil of the 
ris, and that he dresses hair in the latest farhion. 
They have a Saloon expressly for the Ladies, and will attend them 


N. B. Country Dealers can be supplied wholesale at a moderato 


La- 


Store, 


such 


jan 22 





ECHANICS’ MAG 


Wash 


ly numbers. 
It is oue of the most po 


and uscful 
from the British press. 


topics disc: 


is invaluable. 


The terms of subscr 
payable in advance. 


Publiahod in the United sta 


the Four Gespels and the Acts of the Apeaties ; 


Nos. 2&3 Noatu Amegnican Szaizs. 
This day published, by GRAY & BOWEN, corner cf School and 
ington streets. 


Such arrangements have been made with the proprietors in London 
that this work will hereafter be published in Boston, in regular month- 


riodical works issued 
are such as render it 
useful and attractive to every man ; but to the mechanic desirous cf 
rfecting himself in the principles of his profession, of improving 
himself in its ~~ — informing —— — innumerable 
improvements every day taking place in the arts, a thes keepi 
— with the commen uf kuowledge in the old world, a work of this 


The three numbers already published, contain two hgndred and fif- 
ty-six pages, with a great number of engravings. 
ion are threc dollars and twenty five cents, 
‘aking into view the quantity of matter an 
number of engravings, it is probably the cheapest periodical work 
tes. 


ed States, jan@ 
ALFREY’S SCRIPTURE QUESTIONS. 
GRAY & BOWEN, have for sale a large su of this work: 

Tt iscomposed of “‘ A Series —— eompᷣoain⸗ 


the Scriptures instead of Answers.”? It was prepared particularly for 
the use Prdenday Schools and teachers and cher ak os 


ATZINE. 


History of 


with references to 





Schools and Academies. Just pubiis! 
GRAY & CO. 


System of Land Surveying. By James Hale. 


ors, whose 


the principles and rules, whieh have been esta 
surveyors. In short, the 


here find a book to his purpose. 


that it will be s 
common schools. Price 75 cents. 


these institutions, will find it a valuable assistant. Price sos 
single copy, or 14 per hundred. jan 
AND SURVEYING. 


A new and valuable Book, adaptcd to the use of Common 
i and for sale by HILLIARD, 


‘ Elements of Geomery —— with an easy and concise 


This work, while in manuscript, was submitted to the inspection 
of several highly distinguished mathematicians and practical survey- 
ttering testimonials induced the author, himself a per- 
son of long and extensive experience, to place it ia the of the 
publishers. While it pretends to no new discoveries, it claims the 
merit of having condensed into a small, — intelligible form, 
ished among judicious 

student, who wishes to learn 
measuring and dividing land in the most plain and ready manner 
It will be sold for less than half the 

price of any existing work on that subject. And it is 
tly introduced among all the older 


ical 
hands 


art of 
will 


therefore hoped 
scholars in our 
in 22 





OSTON WRITING 


ters, and used in the city schools. 


This day published by CARTER & HENDEE, Boston Writ- 
ing copies, executed under the direction of the Boston tang —— 


COPIES. 





B O O 


Dr. Lowell’s Dedication Sermon, deli 
t 


ication of the Second Con, ional Church in 


Sixth American edition. 


E W 
N Just — *— fur saleby CARTER & HENDEE. 
verod Oct. 21,-1829, at the ded- 
erege ! Milton. 
The Christian Father’s Present to his Children. By J. A. James. 


K 8— 





REEMAN’S SERMONS. 


Just received by CARTER & HENDEE, Sermons on jcu- 
lar occasions. By James Freeman. ‘Third edition. fies 2 





L 


gates of the Declaration of I 
ams, John W: 


House of Correction 
erman 


FULTIPLICA TION TABLE 
Just ished by CARTER & HEND 


plication Table in Rhyme. By a Lady. 





IVES OF THE SIGNERS 
Fe ee it tng Ss 
ithorepoon, Benjamin Franklin, Richard Henry Lee, and 

Just published and for sale by CARTER & HENDEE. jan 22 
RE. MR. TUCKERMAN’S LETTER. 
Just published by CARTER & HENDEE, a Letter address- 


ed to the Hon. Harrison Gray Otis, Mayor of Boston, respecting the 
and Common Jail ia Boston. By J * 


EE, the The Multi- 


ULLIVAN’S PLYMOUTH DISCOURSE. 
This day published by CARTER &-HENDEE. 


— 
IN RHYME. 
jan 22 


jan2 





Dep. G. M. of the 


UST PUBLISHED, an Appasss, delivered | 
Amicable Lodge, Cambridge, by William Hilliard, D Dist. 
)_, Just received and forsale by CARTER & HENDEE. 





WeAVBERLEY NO 
HENDEE. 


in clot 
continue to be received as abov: 


I 
— 


revised edition, just published and for sale by CARTER & 


Guy a in 2 vols. with a plate to cach, neatly end strong- 
—price $1 25 tosubscrihers for the w 


VEL S— 


le series.— 
jan 2 





worth, and other a; authors, 


Pian 92 


MERICAN POPULAR LESSONS, 
chiefly selected fram the writings of Mrs. Barbauld, Mise Edg- 
; igned particularly for t 
younger classes of children in schools, a new edition enlarged and im- 
. Just published and for sale by CARTER & HEND . 





ITTLE PHILOSOPHER, 


pA This day published and for sale by CARTER & HENDEE. 
jan 


NO. III.—- 





HENDEE. 


MERICAN COMMON PLACE: BOOK. 
Sth edition. This day published and for sale by CARTER & 





COTT’S POETICAL 
etical We 
W. Lake 





- Complete in one volume. 


lished and for sale by CARTER & MENDEE, the Po- 
of Sir Walter Scott, with a Sketch of his Life. By J. 


jaa 
WORKS. 


jan 22 





A R E B O O 


Nouveau Francois. 


Academia Espanola. 


Just received and for sale by CARTER & HENDEE. 
ictionnaire, Bapegeel Ec i ° 
Don Quixote de La Mancha, Nueva Edicion corregida,Por 1. Real 
jan 2 





K S.— 





ANE’S ABRIDBGEMENT OF AME 
By, CAN LAW, Vol. Sti-xjast published by — RAY 








ERGEANT & RAWLE’S REPORTS OF| 
ASES adjudged in the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania. 


c 
16th and 17th—just received and for sale by HILLIARD, GRAY & 
co. jal 2 


Vol. 
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SALES AT AUCTION. 





On SATURDAY, (To-morrow,) at 1-@ past 9 o'cloci. 
At Dorr & Allen's Auction Reom, cornet of Milk aad Congress streets. 
A variety of new and second haed Furnitare, vis. Grecian, dining 
and card tables, tinlepieces, fancy ead common chairs, easy chair,mae 
hogany high post bedstead with suit of curtains, — —* hugh 
post and French hadsteade, astral and mantel lamps, beds, giace aad 
crockery ware, kitchen furniture, ete. 
At 120%cloek, 
5 doz Madeira wine, samples may be had at any time presivas to 
the sale, 10 doz Ructia nats, fur furviture packing. 
20 ps (150 yards) English fine carpeting. 
; At half past 12 0'cinck. 
12 pai first rate square toed baote, custom made, of the best stock 
—fancy baskets—variety of Jewelry, ete. 


DORR & ALLEN, Aactiuneers. 


Oa SATURDAY, (To morrow,) at half past 12 o'clock, 
At Dorr & Allen's Auction Room. 
3 ladies*® gokt watches, gol! dials, and warranted to keep goad time 


—several silver watches, du. 
DORR & ALLEN, Auctioneers. 


On SATURDAY, (To-morrow,) at 1 o'clock. 
Ta front of Dorr & Allen's Auction Room. 
(Postponed from Saturday last on account of the weather.) 

A desirable Horse, being good in every kind of harness, perfectly 
gentle, will atand without tying, and i+ in every respectan excellent 
horse for a family or physician ; may b» seen at Gileon's stably, Haw- 
ley Place. DORR & ALLEN, Auctioneers. 





On THURSDAY next at 10 o’ clock. 
At Dorr & Allen's Auetion Room, 


A large aszortment ofelegant Alabaster Ornaments, just imported 
from Italy, consisting of urns, pairs of vaees, figures and statuee, 
watch and clock cases, candlesticks, alabaster shades, for astral 
lamps, and a great varicty of small articles of alabester and agate, 
mantel and chimney ornaments, ete. 

Also, a variety of beautifal Arificial Flowers. 

The above are of the most modern patterns, and superior to any ev- 
er imported. 

The collection will bo exhibited the day and evening previous to 
the sale. 

Atl o'clock. 

A square cormered Piano Forte, with the additional keye made bv 
Clementi & Co. London, of superior tone, has been in use about 13 
mes and warranted perfect. 

Also, Busts of Shakespeare, Byron and Sic Walter Scott ; 2 peit of 
bronzed Figures. 

Ata 1-4 past 12 o'clock. 

1 pair clegant mahogany pier tables, polished rosewood tops and 
mirrot backs, 2 mahogany couches, in hair eloth, warranted stuffed 
with curled hair, 12 carved mahogany chairs do., do 2 pair of Gercian 
card tables. DORR & ALLEN, Auctionsers. 

On SATURDAY, (To-morrow,) at half-past 9 o'clock. 
At Cunningham’s Auction Room. 

A variety of gentec] Furniture, — which are mahogany book 
case and po Air with glass doors, si » Grecian card, dining 
and pembroke tables, carpets, brass firesete and Fenders, ‘coking 
glasses, timepiece, assortment of cut glass ware, viz. dishes, sete de-. 
canters, wines and tumblers, china and crockery ware, fancy and com- 
mon chairs, brass hanging lamps, entry do, a superior wae pont ma- 
hogany hestead on strong castors, bedateads, beds and ing maho- 
gany bureaus, wash and light stands, toilet und dressing tables,kiteh= 
en furniture ets. : . 

Also, 50 Window Curtains, with lithographic drawings, lately fame 
ported. At 12 o’clock. 

A Rifle and apparatus complete. 

; —At half past 12 0’clock— * 

25 portmantcaus, 12 riding bridles, 50 Trieste baskete—9 BOW wae 
gon or sleigh harnesses. : 

Also, a handsome parlor stove, for Lehigh or Schuylkill esal, and 
several other stoves, lot of funnel, etc. 

J. L. CUNNINGHAM, Avetionses. 


op ust published by CARTER & HENDEE, 


the American Journal of Education, No. xutt. 
CONTENTS. FOR NOVEMBER AND DECSMOBRs 
Primary Education ; Aids to Dev Y 

Journal of Health ; Washburn’s Address ; 
Education in Kentucky ; Letters of Pestalozsi 
ing and Banking ; Lectures on Botany ; 

sons in Greek Parsing ; Caii Julii Cosar’s 
ico; Intellectual a Practical Grammar ; A 
Children, L’fatroducteur Francais; Ao 


















of Mea; 
5 





se eee eee Pied fore Satuon a Beet Ske 
Treland 4 The French Accidence ; in Wr ; 

jan 15 — — 

IN co i —— 

Published and ly ‘@ HOL- 
Pr ..2 

“ithe Bridgewater Olecton, 1h Slee Chereh Music. 


Harmony, collection of A he. now. 
lishing in members, four sumbers done, to ‘a'alls Price Fis 
cts. 
"Tho Handel and Hayda Socicty collection of Anthems, Chorusses, 
&c. vols twoand three. * 
Colony Collection of Anthems, Gouldꝰs Social Hesmeny, Hayde’e 
Tes Jovenile Pealmist, or the Chita ¥s introdustion to Sacred Me 
sic. at the request of the ‘+ Boston Sabbuth Schoo! Unien,”” 
Mason, editor of the Bostou Handel and Haydn Society 
an analysis of the rudiments 
pres- 


7 
2 


Church Music. 7 


Pe feenth Goel Pale: 
wwusie, with directions of verse, and musica! cx: 
sion. ‘Adapted to the mutual or monitorial modu of inetruction,with 
hymns ; calculated also for the use of conferences and se- 
meotingy By Rev. Ezra Barn. 18 


_jan 
E FARMER’S ALMANAC, 


: R.B. et con juan- 
tity of * pe par cert i ¥ 
towns in Massac 





1830, the usual 
ing matter,’’ and @ list of the 
—— their — and distance from 
ton —— a Miniature State. 

Also— Miniature or Pocket ‘Almanae. The Lady's and Gen- 
tleman’s Pocket Remembrancer, with ruled pases, &c..c. bound in 
morocco—fur sale by RICHARDSON, LORD & HOLBROOK, 133 
Washington strect. - jan 15 

AL 


HOR HARMON ¥. 
Just published by RICHARDSON, LORD & HOLBROOK 

fifth number of Choral Harmony ; being a Selection of Anthems,Cho- 

i of usic ; suitable fur singing socie- 

i in numbers, to be 

Hayda Society, Lowell Me- 

number :—Sentence—Holy Lord 













ith mind. By Mozart. 
» Recently published and for R. L. & H. a new edition of the 
Boston Mandel and Haydn Society 
Church Music. 


— Psalmody, for Sabbath Schools. By Lowell Mason. 
n 
E NM AN S HI P. 
; A ye System ef Penmanship and Writing Book combined. 
a parts. , — ivg Book 
dated iit’ For sale by RICHARDSON, D & HOLDRG ‘, 
A b0T’s LETTERS FROM CUBA.— 
A few copics of the above for sale by HILLIARD, os 
n 
NALYTICAL READER. 
iy CARTER & HENDEE and RICHARDSON, LOED & HOI. 
—— Boston, an enlarged edition of the ical 





— 








taini in Sismuttanoon Reading end Dekel with Spelling 
ini: in Simultaneous i n i 
fromthe same. ‘Te which are addod, ~ lens enddddmences | * 


Te Quest ' toan 
Appendix, containing Sketches of Characters, Persons, and Places al- 
luded to in the work. By Samuel Putnam. 

© Thad rather speak five words with my understanding, that I mi 
teach others also, than ten thousand words in an unknown tongue. 

Stereotype Edition. It is less than four years since the first edition 
of the above work was issued from the press, 20,080 copks of which 
have already been published. jan 15 


SBORNE’S 
HILLIARD, GRAY & CO. have just ri as- 
sortment of Osborne’s Water Colors, (warranted equal to the -im # 
ed,) which they now offer for sale, wholesale and retail, at the Mana. 
facturers’ lowest cash prices. jan 15 


INCYCLOPEDIA AMERICANA, Just 
received, and for scle by CARTER & HENDER, Vol. 2 of the 
Encyclopedia Americ: A — Dictionary of Arts, Science, 
Literatare, History, and Biography, brought down to the 
present time ; ineludinga copious collection of original articles in A- 
merican Biography, on the basis of the seventh edition of the German 
Conversations Lexicon. Edited by Francis Lieber, assisted by E. 
Wigglesworth. 
C. & H. are agents for the above work, 











: for the states of Maine, 
New-Hampshire, Massachusetts, and Rhode-Island and receive sub_ 
seriptions for the same at their — corner or Washi and 

St . 





Streets t in jan 15 
OARDERS WANTED. 
Several i? can be i 





ger Y d with board ina cen- 

and pleasant situation. A gentleman and his wife woul! find a 
rrient and agreeable lodging at the same place. Apply at 

—— street, opposite Kilby stgqge. ot 8 


~“E wW B-O -O K § 
E Just publiched and for sale by CARTER & H E. 
Fhe Natural History of Birds; web engravings on — jan, @x- 
Wieiog their comparative size. By John L. Cometusk, M. h: 4 
Seymour Family, or Domestic Scenes. * 
Footsteps to Natural History. J 

* Infant » by the author of “* Happy Days,” ae. F 
— Library, consisting of the History of the Jews and 





Insects. 
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WATER COLORS.. 
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NEW-ENGLAND GALAXY 







Miscellanies. 


THE ENTOMOLGY OF KIRBY AND SPENCE. 


Many of our readers are probably unaware, | 
that, amid all the forms of destruction that sur- 
round them on every side, death sometimes lurks 
among the dainties of the breakfast table. 
ney is occasionally poisonous: that it produces 
uneasiness to particular individuals, most pe 
know ; and that this is not the effect of the sweet. 
itself, but of some foreign 
we have often ascert 




























































ign poisonous ingredient, ' 

" ained. Thus the honey of 

the Highlands is often injurious to persons who 
can use that of Narbonne with im 
there is no doubt that, in all cases, 
bad quality from particular flowers. 
ses, the effects are even fatal. 
poisoning of the Greek soldiers in the retreat of ; 
the Ten Thousand, is known to every schoolboy; 
and the effects of the honey, which they had eat- 
en near Trebisond, were extremely violent. The 
probable cause has been ascertained, by combin- 
ing a remark of Tournefort with some recent ob- 
servations of Bartram. The former observed, that’ 
this country is covered with some species of Rho- 
dodendron ; and, in America, it was found, by 
the latter, that the honey made in the neighbor- 
hood of these plants was unwholesome. 
Kalmia latifolia appeared to have produced the 
most injurious consequences ; as many persons di- 
ed near Philadelphia from eating honey which the 
bees had procured chiefly from that plant. 

The injuries caused by various insects to those 
vegetables which are objects of cultivation, com- 
prise a very important branch of the history of 
these animals; and it is one, indeed, in which | 
the labors of entomologists have really proved use- , 
ful. By discovering the mode and times of their: 

» breedi=g, hatching, or laying eggs, observers have : 
been enabled to point out the seasons at which it‘ 
is most easy to destroy them. But their labors; 
have also been of great use in trdcing the animal 
through its transformations, and thus enabling us 
to determine the destructive parent of an innoceat 

. progeny, or the reverse. 

_ for example, for housewives to know, that it is; 
not the moth bat the maggot that eats our blan- , 
kets; and that, if such articles bt exposed to light ; 

- Gering the laying season, they may be neglected 

, all the rest of the year. 

Many insects, in the state of larva, or maggots, 

, destroy wheat, and that in such quantities as to’ 
cause serious losses in agriculture, amounting ev- | 

hundred acres in some cases. 
insinuate theinselves into the young plants below - 
the surface, anid devour the centre of the shoot.— - 
of these are various beetles (in the 

se,) of the genera Carabus, Harpalus. ' 

But, of all these pests. ; 

by the name of the Hessian fly, in A- 

most formidable, although its sys- 
fematic name and nature are yet unknown. 

" i ere first noticed in 1776, 

to have been fee from 
troops. inning io 

it proceeded inland at the rate of 15 

or 20 miles a year, till at last’ it extended over a 
‘spate of 200 miles. ‘ Neither mountains nor riv- 
ners stopped them 3” they “ crossed the Delaware 
like a cloud,” and esen 

» habitants. Rye, barley, rice,—all other grains, 

in short, have their appropriate enemies; con- 
ing for poss gainst him who forgets 
that he himselfis the greatest devourer of wheat 
* 2* barley, rice and raize. But peas and beans, 
clover, tufni ass, h tea, r, vines, ap- 
ples, pears, nad peaches nal — have 

jar admirers am 
e account of the ant of 
mica saccharivora, is almost terrific; and we re- 
fer to it, because we know the authority to be 
good. We do not mean by this to insinuate that 
3+ “the word of the respectable authors is not valid. 

* On the contrary, we think their own observations, 

worthy of all confidence. But it is at the same 
time obvious, that they are somewhat too trusting 
—may we use the word credulous ?—with res; 
‘to many of their quotations from others. 
haps this is an unavoidable effect of entomology, , 
‘instead of that “ suspension of judgment” which 
we were promised from this study. 
if we admit all that Huber, Kirby and Spence, 
have told us about bees and ants, and there seéms 
no reason fo withhold our assent, it is not very 
easy to say what we are not to believe respecting 
this most extraordinary part of creation. 
in question appeared, it seems, * about: seventy 
years ago in such infinite hosts in the island of 
Granada,” as to pit a step fo the cultivation of 
thee sugar cane. ‘ A reward of 20,0001. was of- 
fered to any one who should discover an effectual 
mode of destroying them. 
incredible : they descended from the hills like tor- 
rents ; and the plantations, as well as.e 
and road for miles, were filled with them.” 
mice, reptiles, birds, and even some of the domes- 
tic quadrupeds, were killed by them. “ Streams 

_ of water opposed only a temporary obstacle to 
their progress; the foremost rushing blindly on to 
a certain death, and fresh armies continually’ fol- 
lowing, till a bank was formed of the carcases of 
those that were drowned, sufficient to dam up the 
waters, and allow the main body to pass over in 

‘% * safety below.” ‘They éven rushed into the fires 

that were lighted to stop them. ‘This pest was at 
exterminated by a hurricane. 

all the descriptions of armies of locusts that 

we have read, nothing comes near to that of Major 

Moore, the well-known author of the Hindoo Pan- 

theon. When at Poonah, “he was witness to an 
immense army” of these animals,“ which ravaged 
the Mahratta country, and was sup 

come from Arabia.”—*“ The column w 

composed, extended,” (as Major Moore+viis'in- 
formed) “ five hundred miles; and so compact 
was it, when on the wing, that, like an ecli 
completely hid the sun, so that no shadow was 
cast by day object ; and some lofty tombs, distang 
from his residence not two hundred yards, were 
etepdere) quite - invisible.” Hasselquist tells us, 
ta of Tripoli once raised an army of 
ht the lqcusts that had invaded 
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It may be worth while, , 
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Gea: thei®’ strength is in their 
pith: chinery and his 
nyriads of insig- 









that fertility with whicl: they are so conspicuous! 
ifted. — — East and 
est Indies, is the most dextrous, at least in the 
art of demolishing the wood of houses, and other 
matters of a solid nature. In a few nights they 
will destroy ail the timber-work of a large apart- 
ment, leaving nothing but the external coats of 
the wood, which, in the end, they also demolish. 
. These operations are carried on by a regular sys- 
‘ tem of mining. Keempfer, an author worthy of 
all credit, relates that, during one night, the ter- 
mites entered from the floor into one of the legs of 
his table ; traversing the board in the same man- 
ner by a concealed passage‘as big as his finger, 
and returning down through the opposite leg into 
the floor below. They have even attacked and 
destreyed ships. 

Fortunately for our impotent species, many of 
our great enemies make war on each other, or 
find, in their own department of creation, their 
most natural enemies: and thus, if we find among 
them foes, we also have allies. It is a case, how- 
ever, in which it is particularly necessary not to 
commit, the common mistake, of not knowing our 
friends from our enemies. ‘The idle boy, or blun- 
dering gardener, imagines that he has gained a 
great victory, when he has destroyed a dragon- 
fly, or a few wasps; when, for each of the former 
there are turned loose on him many thousands of 
plagues which these animals, the tigers of their 
division, were created to destroy ; and when, for 
every one wasp, his peaches must submit to the 
depredations of aa hundred flies. It is the busi- 
ness of ichneumons to keep caterpillars within 
bounds ; the lady-bird protects our roses from the 
green aphis; the vinaigrier of France is the Na- 
poleon of Cockchafers; the cicindelae, worthy of 
being classed with the dragons of romance, make 
war on every insect; and, lastly, comes the for- 
mica omnivora, to swallow them all. Thus we 
have to choose very often between spiders and 
flies ; and Betty’s broom sometimes proves an 
enemy instead of a friend. 

It has been said, that man is the only animal 
that makes war on his own species. But the in- 
sects who outdo us in so many things, vie with us 
in that species of policy too. The mantes have 
their forelegs somewhat in the shape of a sabre ; 
so that they can cut off their antagonist’s head, or 
cleave him down the middle, as dexterously as 
ever did Serjeant Shaw. We do not know if Ro- 
sel intended to be satirical when he asserted that 
he could never succeed in rearing the Mantes reli- 
giosa, as the st always devoured the weaker. 
The Chinese children treat these animals like 
game-cocks; keeping them in cages for fighting. 
The scorpions seem peculiarly gifted with this 
human propensity. Monsieur Maupertuis placed 
an hundred in one box; and the event was, that 
they “ all destroyed each other.” Like the rats in 
the story, we suppose nothing remained’ but one 
tail. Spiders fight together till they have no legs 
left: and some caterpillars are professed canni- 
bals; feeding on each other, as St. Jerome tells us 
our ancestors, the Dalriads of Mr. Pinkerton, did 
in old times. 

—2 teagan insects ate > depositing their 
eggs, the provision w they lay up in ma- 
ny cases for the larvae, are 22 known.— 
It is not. common with them, however, to pay 
much pergonal attention to the eggs when once 
lsid, nor to have any communication with their 
young. Butthe earwig, a much “ traduced ” and 
‘motherly animal, say our authors, sits on its eggs, 
and if they are. forcibly dispersed, will collect 
them again. The young ones, when “hatched, 
creep like a brood of chickens under the belly of 
their gentle mamma, who very quietly suffers them 
to push between her feet, and will often, as De 
Goer found, sit on them in this posture for some 
_hours.” A certain —5** the Cimex griscus, 

“ conducts her family of thirty or forty young 
ones as a hen does her chickens. She never 
leaves them ; and as soon as she begins to move, 
all the little ones closely follow, and whenever she 
stops, assemble in a cluster round her.” A branch 
of a tree thus peopled having been cut off, “ the 
mother showed every symptom of excessive un- 
easiness. In other circumstances, such an alarm 
would have caused her immediate flight ; but now 
she never stirred from her young, but kept beat- 
ing her wings incessantly with a very rapid mo- 
tion, evidently for the purpose of protecting them 
from the apprehended danger.” Thus also spi- 
ders carry out about their nest or egg-bag, which 
they protect with the greatest care ; and even af- 
ter they are hatched, the young ones are carried 
about onthe mother’s back. The care which 
bees and ants show for their eggs and their 
young, are so generally known as to require no 


notice. 

In the article of food, there are some curious 
differences among the tribes of insects, as much in 
the manner as in the matter and quantity. Cat- 
erpillars will consume more than twice their own 
weight of leaves ina day. Some larvae that live 
on fiesh will, in the course of a day, grow to be 
two hundred times heavier; others again are ex- 
tremely abstinent. A mite willlive —— 
or more, although glued down to a piece \. 
Spiders will live a » wd without food. M. Baker 
kept a beetle, the Blaps mortisaga, three years in 
the same manner. As to the matter, they seem 
to eat every thing but metals and stones. Every 
part of every plant, fruit, leaves, bark, wood, se- 
‘cretions, is the prey of some insect or other. In 
‘animals, they live within and without ; not ay 

blood- 


length, and other particulars, according to the va- 
rious objects with which it is to be 6 
fluids are extracted from the solid parts of plants 
or animals, by other instruments, consisting of lan- 
cets or cutting tools, acting within a tubeler or 
grooved beak. The proboscis of many flies has 
an apparatus at the extremity for forming a vac- 
uum, thus aiding the ascent of the fluids. Some 
of these instruments are so sharp as to pierce the 
hard wing of she beetle. With respect to the 
sanguivorous species, our authors have forgot to 
remark, that they not only select the arteries for 
their operations, but also have the power by 
means of some pvisonous fluid, or chemical action 
probably so to dilute the blood, as to make it flow 
through orifices which it otherwise could not pass. 
Equally extracrdinary must be the ‘animal com- 
pound which forms these perforating engines, 
which also they have passed unnoticed. The 
midge is so minute an animal, that its proboscis 
cannot be seen without a high magnifying power. 
Yet it penetrates a tough epidermis and an artery 
also; and that with an engine that is flexible, is 
probably muscular, and which, for aught we can 
conjecture, cannot differ from the toughest animal 
matter we know, namely, horn or bone ; whereas 
we cannot cause even the toughest or hardest met- 
als to produce these effects, when of a far greater 
size; nay, it is with some difficulty that we can 
reduce even the most tenacious to such dimen- 
sions. 

We do not find much of novelty in the account 
of the stratagem used by insects to ensnare their 
prey; and we shall therefore add one that fell 
under our observation. The Cancer phulangium, 
L. is provided with very long legs, and is en- 
tirely covered with glutinous hairs. By means of 
its cutting hands, it snips off the leaves of the 
small fuci in the pools which it inhabits, and, by 
attaching them to these hairs, becomes undistin- 
guishable from the plant itself. Thus dressed, it 
lies on its back with its claws extended upwards, 
making immediate prize of the small shrimps or 
other insects that fly to the kalu plant for shelter. 
So perfect is the deception, that we only discover- 
ed this trick, by finding that a plant which we 
had placed in our book, with the intention of dry- 
ing it, turned round and ran away. We had the 
curiosity afterwards to examine the meta hos- 
ed animals in their own element, when we found 
that nothing could induce them to show any 
marks of life but the entrance of a shrimp among 
their leaves. When stripped of their borrowed 
plumes, they escaped with great rapidity. 

With respect to the construction of their habi-- 
tations, the bee tribe, as is well known, is the most : 
remarkable. One species, the Apis muraria,builds ; 
with stone. The materials are sand, which is: 
first cemented by some viscid fluid which the: 
creature supplies, into the form of small shot, and ! 
and then transported to the wall which is chosen | 
for the nest. With these, ranges of cells are cen- ; 
structed for the reception of eggs, and of the food , 
of the future larvae. The cells, when completed, : 
are entirely covered with the same material, so as ; 
to conceal the whole ; which thus becomes scarce- 
ly distinguishable from the stone to which it is 

xed. The common wasp makes its nest of per- 
fect paper ; and, by some species, trees are exca-| 
vated intocells as complicated as those of the: 
—— bee, entering by apertures scarcely visi- 

ie. 

The vitality of some insects is a very provok- 
ing circumstance to us miserable mortals who die 
when the brains are out—and long before. The 
females of moths and butterflies will not die upon , 
any provocation, till they have laid their eggs.—' 
There are fifty, and fifty more, that will go on! 
living and performing all their usual functions ' 
without wings, or legs, or heads, or intestines.— | 
They are as comfortable when impaled on a pin, 
and stuck into a pill box, as in their native ele- 
ment. At least they make love, and eat each 
other ; and what more is wanted to prove that 
they are happy? Some mites will live in alco- 
hol (Acarus vegetans); so do the coccinellee.— 
Dr. Franklin brought flies from America in a pipe 
of Madeira, and revived them in London. Cat- 
erpillars may be frozen to the hardness of a stone, 
and yet revive. Weknow not why all these crea- 
tures should not be immortal. Many resist 
drowning for along time; but Dr. Reeve found 
living larvee in a hot spring in the Valais, the 
temperature of which was 208; and we have 
Lord Bute’s authority, that, in the boiling springs 
of Albano, there were not only confervee living, 
but ‘ black beetles, which died on being taken out 
and plunged into cold water· 

The motions of insects, and the innumerable 
ways in which they attain their ends, form a wide 
subject. We have room for but little. The ac- 
tivity of the cheese-maggot in jumping is well 
known. This motion is produced by bending it- 
self, and inserting two claws which it possesses at 
one end, into as many cavities adapted to them at 
the other. From this position it suddenly disen- 
gages itself, by extending the body, and then 
makes leaps as extraordinary in proportion to its 
length, as if a man was to jump one hundred and 
sixty feet high. 

‘The modes of swimming are numerous in this 
tribe. Like fishes, some swim by means of their| 
tails, or fins, or both. Some use their wings for 
that purpose. The stratyomis chameleon carries 
with it below the water a bubble of air, included 
in some fibres of its tail, which it uses as a 
float, in the same manner as fishes use their air 
bladder. There are apecies that swim by the #- 
coil of water which they eject; the same contri- 
vance by which the genus Salpa, among the ma- 
rine worms, moves. Some walk, or fly, or jump, 
on the surface of water, just as ifit was land, as 
is the case with the water bug and water spider ; 
while others again walk on the land below, as if 
there was no water around them. The organs 
intended for walking are endless, in variety of 
structure.as of number. Even the caterpillars 
are provided with them. That of the Bombyx 
leporina is extremely rapid in its movements, as 
are some others. Many, on the contrary, are very 
sluggish. The caterpillar of noctua pedata jumps 
from one leaf to another. Others travel by 
means of a web of silk, which they continue to 
spin as they proceed; and thus are enabled 
to hold fast by smooth surfaces. common 
fly effects the same by means of a j 
muscle in the foot, whi it contracts so ap te form 
. ——2 as the 25* es to rocks.— 

mong the running insects, the velocity is some- 
times so great, that it issearcely possible to i 







































































































induced to quit, and eating every thing to w 
they can gain access—they perforate our 
vessels, and suck our blood. Myriads feed by 
destroying each. other; and to numerous larvae 
and others is delegated the important task of des- 
troying and removing dead animal matter. 4 
very jovial fly, the Oinopota cellaris, lives entire- 
ly on wine and beer ; and the bookworm, “ beast 
of prey,” literary in his pursuits, together with 
numerous tineae and termites, regale on our man- 
uscripts and books, destroying, in South America, 
‘all titles, genealogists, laws, records, and cases ;— 
whence probably it is, that we know nothing of 
the colény of* Madoc and the chronology of the 
Mexicans, In short, nothing will stand but mon- 
umental brass, which, unluckily too, time and the 
rains and heats reduce to dust and verdegris, as 
the others do the hortus siccus of the botanist, and 
the treasures of the entomologist. ee 
.« The manner of eating is infinitely varied in 
this tribe, as much in consequence of their great 
variety of forms and of food, as of the different 
conditions in which the individual exists at differ- 


his}: ent tines. ‘The forms of their, jaws are endlens, |ine that they are not rather fying than using their 
























3 i Mr. mentions a fly so small as 
and many of them pessess two pairs, the one in- | legs. y 

tended for securing, and the other for masticating 
their food. Those that feed on honey have a tu- 
bylar proboscis, varying in its form, disposition, 
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ond; which, — velocity to the size of 
its body, is an incredible degree of swiftness. The 















rapidity of the red mite of strawberries must have 
been by every one. It appears toglide 
rather than rua, and almost seemsin two places 
at once. Some of the marine insects 
fishes (monoculi) jump with such force, 
though an inch long, their passage th 
is invisible. This is done by the tail. 
mon spring-tails (Podurz), so familiar on our sea 
shores, use the same engine for theirleaps. Fleas 
leap by means of their hind-lege, ae do 
pers, and a great number of ideopterous insects,— 
sagra, haltica,&c. The machilis polypoda has | basemen 
eight pair of springs under the belly, intended | remain 
solely for this purpose; and some beetles have 
similar contrivances on the breast, to enable 
them to rise when they have fallen on their 
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The flying of certain spiders by means of their 
webs, is not the least extraordinary mode of mo- 
sed by insects: Nor, in truth, is it very 
intelligible, although the fact itself is unquestiona- 
In ordinary cases, the spiders spin their 
threads slowly from organs adapted to that end, 
perforated with numerous holes; so that each 
thread may consist of many thousand filaments. 
The flying spiders, on the contrary, can dart out 
the thread in a straight line, for many inches, in 
any direction ; and then, in some unknown man- 
In these cases, where the ap- 
imal and his chariot are wafted away together by 
the winds, there is no difficulty. 
have thrown no additional light on this difficult | tea 
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n the subject of the sounds emitted by wing- 
ed insects, our authors have committed some o- 
It is remarked, that the gnat emits no 
sound till the thirst for blood seizes it. The cause 
is obvious. In early spring, its flight is feeble ; 
and the vibrations of the wings, which are the 
true causes of nll these sounds, are not sufficiently 
rapid to produce an audible note. 
in the scale to be heard, for so small a weight of 
vibrating matter. 
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of prudence, morelity and religion. Iilust 
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is, sod illustrations from other wor 
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versity of Vermont. 
OOKS FOR FAMIL 
dee, anes 7 nee 2 a 
When the flight is rendered | seims , 

more rapid by the stimulus of hunger, or heat,the 
vibrations becomes so numerous, as to produce 
tones high in the scale, and readily heard. 

The luminous properties of many wsects form 
part of their economy. 
worm and the fire-flies of Italy and the West In- 
dies, are known to every one—at least by repu- 
tation. In the glow-worm, there is a receptacle 
of the luminous matter near the tail. 
noctilucus carries its light in four places; two in 
the thorax, and two under the wings. Hence this 
creature is most brilliant when flying. The light 
is so bright as to serve, when very near, to read 
the smallest print. In St. Domingo, it is said, 
they were formerly used by the natives as can- 
dies, as they are in man 
naments. There is a p 
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This volume conteins a complete system of Practical 
of every-day life, that although a 
ly with the art here treated of, 

dress a dinner ; ————— to this beok, any 


cook or housekeeper ex 
ly have the means of knowing, without further belp 
pages afford, how to prepare, in the beet 
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places for nocturnal or- 
easant story here related, 
which the authors, however, seem to doubt them. 
selves, of Sir R. Dudley and Sir T. Cavendish 
having been terrified by these lights, which they 
mistook for those of a detachment of Spaniards, 
as the land crabs—from the noise of their march 
—were on another occasion, mistaken for a body 
of cavalry. Our authors think that this property 
is more widely diffused among insects than is 
eommonly imagined ; and, among 
to unsuspected, he mentions the mole-cricket.— 
ision, they are very brief, 
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that the art of cookery has 
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i of domestic economy. It cannot be 
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in 
who ia his directions to servants, 
every one to act as if the whole of his master’s income was to 






others hither- 


On the uses of this 
and we need not follow them. 

But they have entirely overlooked a large class 
of insects in which, as far as we can trust our own 
observations, this property is almost universal.— 
We except of course the larger marine insects 
with hard shells, such as crabs, and confine our- 
selves rather to the minuter and softer species that 
reside in the sea. The marine insects share this 
property with the marine worms, and even with 
the fishes; so that, as far as general considera- 
tions are concerned, we need not, and cannot well 
separate them. In the examination of many hun- 
dred species of marine animals of all kinds, we | One 
have found no‘exception to this rule, and may 
therefore fairly consider it as universal. In some 
it is diffused over the whole surface; in others, 
as in the medusz, beroes, and holothurias among 
the worms, and the squillac and cyclopes among 
the insects, it resides in a single spot. The col- 
or of the light varies in different animals; we have 
seen it red, yellowish, violet, and pale, resembling 
moonlight. It is evident, that, in many it is un- 
der the command of the will, as in some of the 
land insects. Irritation of any kind, such as the 
friction of a line or agitation of the water, excites 
it readily; but if the animals are confined in a 
limited quantity of water, they soon become tired 
of showing their powers; and, after one or two 
give light until roused again at 
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sparks, cease to 
some distant time. 

In the land insect, a yellowish fluid has been 
observed to be the seat of the light ; but its nature 
and situation have not been discovered in any of 
the marine ones; except inasmuch as, in some of 
the fishes, it is entangled in the mucous secretion 
of the skin. In this case it is diffusable in water, 
wizhout immediately losing its properties. When 
it is excited by friction, it has been supposed to he 
in consequence of that diffusion. But it cannot 
thus be produced in a dead animal. It is proba-| 
ble, therefore that it is a living action ; and this is 
confirmed by the fact, that if a shoal of herringsis 
alarmed by any noise, the whole instantly be- 


This is the light then which produces the lu- 
henomenon of- | commence new 









and sometimes 
much has —* written to se little 
water is never luminous,except 

imals of some kind; and wherever the lights are large | the 
and brilliant, it is very easy to ascertain the ani- 
mals from which it proceeds. But it is often lu- 
minous, it is said, when no animals are present. 
This is a remark founded on 
is scarcely possible, particularly near sea-coasts, | copies 
where the luminous appearance chiefly prevails,to | cntitiea 
find a cubic foot of water that is not crowded with 
worms and insects, many of them invisible to the 
It is these minute creatures that pro- | *** 
duce the more general diffused light, and which, 
in particular, cause that continuous line of it which 
of a fishing line.— Edinburgh 
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scarcely to be visible, that ran six inches in asec-| 
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